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MEDICARE PAYMENT ADVISORY 
COMMISSION’S ANNUAL MARCH REPORT 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 2008 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Health, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in 
Room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable 
Fortney Pete Stark [chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-3943 

March 04, 2008 

HL-21 


Stark Announces a Hearing on MedPAC’s 
Annual March Report with MedPAC Chairman 
Glenn M. Hackbarth 


House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee Chairman Pete Stark (D-CA) an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Health will hold a hearing on the Medi- 
care Payment Advisory Commission’s (MedPAC) annual March report on Medicare 
payment policies with MedPAC Chairman Glenn M. Hackbarth. The hearing will 
take place at 10:00 a.m. on Tuesday, March 11, 2008, in the main committee 
hearing room, 1100 Longworth House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

MedPAC advises Congress on Medicare payment policies. MedPAC is required by 
law to submit its annual advice and recommendations on Medicare payment policies 
by March 1, and an additional report on issues facing Medicare by June 15. In its 
reports to tbe Congress, MedPAC is required to review and make recommendations 
on payment policies for specific provider groups, including Medicare Advantage 
plans, hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, physicians, and other sectors, and to ex- 
amine other issues regarding access, quality, and delivery of health care. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Stark said, “The Congress relies heavily 
on MedPAC’s expertise when crafting Medicare legislation. MedPAC’s rec- 
ommendations help Medicare remain a reliable partner to providers, while 
also assuring that beneficiaries and taxpayers are getting the best value for 
their money.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on MedPAC’s March 2008 Report to Congress. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” (http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp/congresssl8). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
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and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, 
March 25, 2008. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, 
the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office 
Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 
225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman STARK. If our guests could find a seat, we will begin 
our annual hearing on the MedPAC March report. Please join me 
in welcoming Glenn Hackbarth, the chairman of the Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission, affectionately known as MedPAC. We 
appreciate, Glenn, all the work you and your commission do to ad- 
vise us, and thank you for your leadership. 

We rely on MedPAC’s analysis and recommendations when — we 
did rely on it when we wrote the Children’s Health and Medicare 
Protection Act last year. And your recommendations helped shape 
our legislation as it pertained to Medicare Advantage, physician re- 
imbursement, long-term care hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, 
home health agencies, dialysis. And I am glad to see that some of 
our policy ideas to improve benefits for low income beneficiaries 
have been embraced as MedPAC recommendations. 

I would just interject here, I have always felt that this sub- 
committee — I am not sure all the Members agree with me — but I 
think ought not to get in the position of recommending procedures 
or prices because I think if we did, the supplicants would form a 
line three times around this building as everybody came and asked 
us to make certain procedures available or set certain prices. 
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But having said that, we have to doubly rely on MedPAC and 
parts of CMS who make those decisions because they have profes- 
sional staff who — I guess they can all speak Latin so they can un- 
derstand what the procedures are. But it makes your work doubly 
important because we, I think, have to rely on it. 

Many in the provider community balked at some of the provi- 
sions in our CHAMP bill. But I would like to remind them that 
most of that bill was consistent with your recommendations, and 
in fact, some of our provisions were more generous than what you 
recommended. 

Too often we get twisted up in provider complaints that they 
can’t sustain a market basket shave, so it is good to have you re- 
mind us of how high some of the margins become, and that our job 
is to ensure that Medicare maintains access as well as being pru- 
dent purchaser. 

We will continue to grapple with the issue of physician reim- 
bursement. I know in the past — and Mr. Camp can speak for him- 
self — the 10 percent cut, as far as we are concerned, is not accept- 
able. But I am not sure we know how to change the reimbursement 
of physicians at this point, although I think we both agree that we 
have to find a better way to do it so we don’t run into this problem 
in the future. 

We will keep trying to enact your recommendations regarding 
Medicare Advantage, although the insurance lobby and others keep 
trying to stop us from that. Your latest projections tell us that we 
are overpaying Medicare Advantage plans by about 13 percent. 

I don’t want to steal your thunder, but your written testimony 
says that those overpayments worsen or get worse — or decrease the 
long-range financial sustainability of the Medicare program, and I 
couldn’t agree more. I hope that all those who share my concern 
for the future of the Medicare program as an entitlement will join 
me in reining in those overpayments. 

One rare area of bipartisan agreement in Medicare was concern 
over the special needs plans. And last year we passed the Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and SCHIP Extension Act of 2007. The law estab- 
lished a moratorium on special needs plans so that we could have 
more time to determine how those plans differed from other Medi- 
care Advantage plans and what if any additional value they pro- 
vide. We appreciate MedPAC’s attention to these plans and will 
work to incorporate your recommendations into any of our special 
needs plan authorizations. 

As always, we continue to look to Medicare payments across pro- 
vider types to make sure we are appropriately paying for those 
services. And I look forward to working with my colleagues in get- 
ting input and advice from Mr. Hackbarth and the MedPAC staff 
as we move through our agenda. Thanks again for being here. 

I would like to give Mr. Camp a chance to give his opening re- 
marks, and then we will let you proceed, Glenn, in any manner 
that you would like. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Mr. 
Hackbarth, for being here and for the work that you do. 

I can’t emphasize enough my concern about the financial situa- 
tion of the Medicare program. MedPAC’s warning that Medicare is 
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on a financially unstable path is one that we can’t ignore. Signifi- 
cant reforms must be made, and time is of the essence. 

The Medicare trustees estimate that the hospital trust fund will 
go bankrupt in 2019, a mere 11 years from now. If we don’t take 
action to address the unaffordable increases in spending, Medicare 
expenditures will threaten our nation’s economy and put the pro- 
gram at risk, putting seniors and the disabled at risk. 

Congress must look to wholesale reforms of the Medicare pro- 
gram as, Mr. Hackbarth, you said in your written statement. The 
current payment systems and the structure of the delivery system 
make gains in value difficult to realize. If we continue to simply 
tinker around the edges, Congress will inevitably be forced to in- 
crease taxes, increase beneficiary costs, or cut payments to pro- 
viders. And we can do much better. 

In the coming weeks, Congress will have the opportunity to begin 
addressing Medicare’s financial troubles. The administration has 
taken the first step by sending Congress a proposal in response to 
the 45 percent trigger. Their package curbs Medicare spending by 
improving the quality and efficiency of care, increasing trans- 
parency, encouraging adoption of health IT, and limiting taxpayer 
subsidies to ambulance-chasing trial lawyers. Frankly, even this is 
just tinkering. 

Congress must not let this opportunity pass. Simply burying our 
heads in the sand will make today’s problems much worse and far 
more expensive. We must put ideological differences aside in order 
to preserve a program that we all value. We must also move to- 
ward a system that pays hospitals and physicians based on the 
quality of care they provide, not simply on the number of services 
they order. We must also encourage providers to adopt health infor- 
mation technology that reduces medical errors, saves lives, and 
save taxpayer money. 

Some members today will selectively focus on how MedPAC 
again recommends cutting more than $150 billion from the Medi- 
care Advantage program. These cuts would leave 22 states without 
a single senior enrolled in Medicare Advantage. Those select few 
who are still fortunate enough to have a plan participating in their 
area would see their benefits slashed and out-of-pocket costs in- 
crease. According to CBO projection, these cuts would reduce Medi- 
care Advantage enrollment by seven million. 

MedPAC’s stated belief that “financial neutrality” will foster effi- 
ciency and innovation is also off-base. The suggestion that plans in 
Miami, Florida are somehow four times as efficient as plans in 
Midland, Michigan defies logic. To presume this to be true is irre- 
sponsible and harmful to the seniors I represent. 

It is unfair to single out Medicare Advantage and the nine mil- 
lion beneficiaries who depend on the program for their health care 
to address all of the financial problems facing Medicare. I want to 
be clear that I am not suggesting that we shouldn’t look at savings 
opportunities in the Medicare Advantage arena, including adjust- 
ing the benchmarks to recognize true market forces. 

At the same time, no provider should be above reform or scru- 
tiny. I appreciate MedPAC’s thoughtful recommendations on the 
many Medicare providers that we will hear about today, not only 
how they should be reimbursed but how to improve quality in the 
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various sectors. I also appreciate MedPAC’s continued call to pro- 
vide dialysis providers with an update, something I have long advo- 
cated for. 

And I thank the chairman, and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Chairman STARK. If other members have opening statements, 
they will appear in the record in their entirety without objection. 

And Glenn, while normally we would ask a witness presenting 
to time limit their remarks, why don’t you proceed to summarize 
your testimony however you desire, and at the conclusion of that 
we will try and drill a little deeper with our inquiries. Why don’t 
you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN M. HACKBARTH, CHAIRMAN, 
MEDICARE PAYMENT ADVISORY COMMISSION, BEND, OREGON 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Thank you, Chairman Stark and Ranking 
Member Camp, other Members of the Subcommittee. I appreciate 
the opportunity to talk about our March 2008 report. I will keep 
my comments very brief so we can spend time on the issues that 
you want to discuss. 

Our March 2008 report includes 21 recommendations, seven re- 
lated to payment updates under traditional Medicare, seven related 
to Medicare Advantage, specifically the SNP portion of MA, three 
related to the Medicare savings programs, two related to quality for 
skilled nursing facilities, one on indirect medical education, and 
one on Part D. 

For those 21 total recommendations, there were a potential 357 
total votes. Of those, 332 were yes votes and 5 no votes and 4 ab- 
stentions. So as in the past, we managed to achieve a high level 
of consensus within the commission about our recommendations. 

The one summary statement I would like to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the commission does share the growing concern about 
Medicare costs. We are not only concerned about the potential bur- 
den on taxpayers and on the next generation, we are also con- 
cerned that how Medicare pays contributes to cost growth in the 
whole health care sector. That is having a number of detrimental 
effects, including adverse effects on coverage. I wish — we all wish — 
that there were a silver bullet for all of this. But clearly there is 
none. 

For our part, MedPAC recommends a combination of restraint on 
fee-for-service updates in traditional Medicare, a reduction in Medi- 
care Advantage payments, plus changes in how we pay providers — 
more accurate pricing, rewards for care coordination, bundling of 
certain types of services, et cetera. 

Because changes in payment systems are complex to design and 
sometimes even more complex to implement, not to mention uncer- 
tain in their effect, we believe it is important to start now, work 
aggressively to improve our payment systems, and fund CMS ap- 
propriately for that task. Meanwhile, in the short run, our focus is 
on restraint on the Medicare updates for fee-for-service providers 
and in Medicare Advantage. 

It is our believe that encouraging slowing cost growth and im- 
proving efficiency requires constant pressure on rates, both in tra- 
ditional Medicare and Medicare Advantage. In a competitive mar- 
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ket, the restraint on price, that pressure on price, is more or less 
automatic and relentless. The market provides it. In Medicare’s ad- 
ministered price systems, both on the Medicare Advantage side and 
traditional Medicare, that restraint must come from the Congress 
ultimately. And our goal is to help Congress understand the impli- 
cations of the pricing policies and give you the best advice that we 
can. 

So that is my opening statement, Mr. Chairman, and I am happy 
to answer any questions about the report. 

[The statement of Glenn M. Hackbarth follows:] 
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Ibe kihy boomers will hKoirw Madicw beneficiaries after 2D 14). which will also acrelcra 
Medicate spending, These ricion t il lead Medicare to require in inprercdenlcil slmre irf 
our gruss domestic product. 

]f Medicare ten a fils and pavmanl sy-mmis remain as chey are today, the Medicare nun res 
note due over time die orv^r.im wi I require ttiajar new sources ur linr.icirg: for Pul A and 
will ainiiinuiically require sncnaisirig shares of general tax revenues tor kart 1 1 and Pan Eli. 

1 ha trustees project, that dedicated pavroll taxes will mr.- c up a smal kr share of Medical's 
total revenue and chu a huge dc ficiLbchveicTi spending jjir Tart A (3 IJ t utd cevmue from 
dedicated payroll saves will davebip I I igura 1 1 . 

I is finance the- projected ck-ficii. through ^IIMIk the inisaeus ash vuu: i.ut Medicare's payroll 
us wiutld need to increase iEnmedireedy Im *.-j pence™ 10 0.44 percent. ol earned inertme, 
or HI speeding v. ituld need to decrease .mute Jiaieiy by i L per. cm lieluys in addressing che 
Ml ik-Tcic would cvemnJly require even larger increases in the ins rata nr even tncuu 
dramnie tucj ut spending. I'hepiumisimt and general revenues required id lirunee projected 
spending for Pan IS _',.l I'.irt I > • V, It i servtcei coaid impose a sergnifiBinl lijutiai.il liability 
or MeiLcuie beneficiaries end on fmoubk lorinher prinriue*. I: income i.ixl-. lumuin at the 
It sinricil iiauaa sham i ; the ccinicroy, the Medicare (melees esiimnle the] ilia SMI 
program's chore nt' personal and curjtnriic income lax revenue would rise 1'n.vn ! 1.4 percent 
lodiy to ii p L - retro hy 2lMU For hateflei arses, even tin I'.itc D nrrw covert a jmiriiHi of 
ifceir spending rat prescription drugs, arnuih in Medicare premiums and cost shiny lor SMI 
services; null require more nf their iiiL'simcs, which could lead in :in.in. : hard ship lor some, 
in SHI4, roughly lull u: all Mvilu... e heaeficinries !~ud family incomes, ol less iltun .1111 
percent ccT die cedar at pusc-ni level. 



fr-jjuni I. M>_- JiiLui it lad.ui uitiaiu dhcllfrflgai with luig-twm Finanrirtg 



h-t-j ■ GDP |tj uii d-ji-ki'r: s+ssac^. hi |HaiM3MUWui| Ihu^^ hiurL :h baud ar> +■ rawti ii-Mirucan urf ol 

JUaipUU fila L-f b*n*l ■ IiLmI. Kr 3 p-L-l u'i = I a'al i KbM rUThajjlU-' iVH* r-dn alaOll |>3f LI" Sr>:r3l S«sljy 
tui'a+ik tad il lU| gU&d k'a KW3 v = Ifl SUM hia'aJl’l l=Wi uU til Pi'a'l 0 ’ d-3 n tu l'| im U |‘a3 p"r*i‘4 1 ulld 
1X4 vital tri.'iWI.Yrri! P iKi l^J OF Drhf. LlHMTHI, LKmj Fi'a'alli 1 13£4- XI ■jT fll 21E2- IfCTI t* IUHI Ki h'tfCkUl 

lu CiliWVjr^ F4 -#-bVi Vs)Wri.bJJV k'a pdiuii^Va 1 . da-J Uv-all^ 

^u.K# ?:<L? .VJ’rfi frfBjnl >4 -fch Ea'a'a lIi rJ ll-iWLI sV -fc* h'rJa' Lai lljf 'uMl, 

( iibei i-.ilL-r.il pntgrnnii such a. Social Security uml ’ Il.Iilj -.I will ,ilo ■ cudjiiire gicuer 
rcsflutEH an ihc same- rime ih.ii Medicate vpi-rdmc i:\pL xli. Sogtk- analysis come nd i.ui 
yni'.uh :i our tuLion's ecnnnmy has h .Inricjih been Lire.- uniiuyli eo Iiiui'Cl- f-xpensicB ol 
boch h_.i I l~i and. !'.■:■ --jc.ilih zypendinc. f Jihc-r analysis disagree, say iryc liHiy-ierm dcunonriic 
yruwlh alone nill iron be sufficient Ea brine ilk courtY's lineal [MMiiun unn halmcc snS 
finuntrinu MeJk'irc by ilk ivusiiie the federal deiicil cuuldrcduEe oconomir grwrih 
AixcnJin^tn Ihus painl of view, etpoumlod by Ihef ongressior.ul I'udun Ollier jmvxtg 
ethers. fiscal sluhilily will require j sizable v | ,j n m the gronMh rale <if rrperadinu nil 
licallh cure and nuy also roijuirr a subeimtial inc prose in lanes asu share uf imr nutiun s 


oraKTmy. 
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Assessing payment adequacy and updating payments in fee-far- 
icrvicc Mjedkaro 

Mil- March report, presents ihe [ nanmuHinn'E ennuil pi> kui:i iipdranecetsirncekdiLirins i'nr 
Fl-S Medicare. An iodine d, the jicojhi (usually ciprcsMid us a fter ceniii|ii! change) Py which 
ifee base juynrieiu for all pmviderc in a pmspeeEiee payment. system in, ehmtgid. I ci determine 
an update, \w first assess die adcuuiqr «f Meticaie p-us mum* Air efficient provider* in the 
currem year i2(HMi. hieM, me assess him ihcwe providers ctwsi aiu likely su change m die 
year the update will sake elTccr (me po.ity year 2;i|i‘ii Finally, we noake t judemem as id 
whirl, i fany. update is needed. When cunirslering whether payments m ihe usn: year 
i 'mis i r..v adequate, we aieeunL fer pel icy diancc* (etber than ihe update! lojl art ischeduled 
Id sake eITkl ’hrouch ihe pnliey ear 1 Jut mi i under curium liw. 

I Dmrelilive mjrkels demand rctniriual improienienl- in pridti privily frum weakens and 
limit. These workers and lirms pay Ihclauschil firtarter Medicare. At a prudent purchaser. 
Medicare' s payment systems “should enDaurapr pmddm Id produce i ltiii us semee as 
ellieienlly at passible whits rnairUinmp qualily C ihi sequent I y. the Commission may chouse 
Lc apply an mljuKim-ni Up the updile lu unuminipc thiseflHcieniy. The Cummissiem he^ms iis 
'klitentiuns with I lie assumplicn Ihrt all providers c&n achieve rlficinej' gains similar Lt? 

Ihe economy a! lap^e lllic 10-ycar averse ufimniiielieily piinef m Ihe general ccuriuiiiy. 
Cunvully I 5 ptrocnO Bui Ihe Ccmunmiun may idler Ilia! uriumplitn'i dipepthnj; cm lliu 
cirtv»nsl antes ftf h ji^m set Of prenddert si a ipn-icrt jcm. This Isdur links Medicare's 
GypHlalKMts hr yfl iron icy ItHbr gains achiiAvd K IV nriiisuiid workers » I id pay lyyo ilmi 
tiind Mediant 

t iDspilai inpaf er f end outpialienl services 

VItoI indKUl"n of payment adequacy lur livtpifii senrieri art; positive The imn'xr uf 
MoiJicwe-Firlieipalpni hospitals Im; nKrtosed in each cif Ihe pail fuiu yiars. FnpaUrK trel 
DuUjwlitrt service inluimr per hcncririiry uunliruKS to inwC**:. Tlie quHlily Dl'esre li"tpiUiiv 
provide In Medicare' bontlleiarhrs is m p 'ed . niiirialily rales Ihdc dropped «td {.'MS's qnafily 
indicators have improved, hut mm tdterso tvcui rwet tc*. decvWios tfWur. pOsiercraiivc 
puKnonso anbe)lun w fctp fc^c Inotetned dun dettaned Spoodlna « 

iiiv^hImI HtftsiriKtion hoi rim subctuiAiVy In rwtoi ytm— wift iik-kimco ^Nooii 
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20 percent in Ihe pnsl hoe. years. Foe Ifcw se-eemd vojr in a nuw, die niL'dinn values nf many 
Financial indkalersisuch as days cash on hand, and measures nFdebl.srrvieeco'verajH I were 
.iiiion;: ever recnrdtel I his r..ul;, dceess ioc.ipii.il indicates chic revenue is sttfficicm 

to five ihe capital markets -jri: !i.j-.'iii.-j in ihe cnjdiL wcnhinMS nfihe inditscry 

tine indscnior ii: pas mem adequacy is. nepuin c v, e projeviL an a >t ora.il Medicare nur. 1:1 (nr 
hewpimk covered hr. peeupeciiYe payments ui 44 percent in 2l}i3h If all hcofiiitik were 
eliVnemly providing taadicjre services, ill v hu n^i-reu.ik- margin would he a major eiMirr* 
hi concern. However, hikftiial ccwikond Medicaie prnl iiiihil nj- vary widely. Scone hospitals; 
one ertaettnt enwaH Ip- hive tow mt, poohi ve Medicare moiling and hiflh quality scones, 
(.hlvfr hwi>rt#ls hflVf h-tlior CWtf. lower Mediono; imirfilllP 

To undefsiaful whui muy ta drlvnvi some hotfMuH 10 have low eosivdiid «iMr»hijth aw* 
ii!-.oi'jf?icd (brrvliniwvhip IhIwtvii liiiaimifl pfcsSufi; tmd lvsIs-, Some liotpdnls ha'-'-c 
rfiirv pnalils On nCd-MFHleilft SCfvi Pcs and nV-an-liiuml;: and are urnfcr IlHlC pievsiiic In 
ij-utisirtiiii Medicare OOilfv nftiln cHhera linTluaws if llivy dir nvO i-iUSMBl 000(5 mid Keomflc 
pcufilarm Medicare p?.tfvib. Tuivi4 Ihviclulicmihipbolwcm IwratHiial fmuiiT and 
hcwpilaK' ecsFs.n-e divided TtiispiUls into three lewfo of Imaneiul pressure hi(da. medium, 
uud lom We leak'd whether hospitals under lii^h losls oFfimncial pressure from 2TO1 ■iu 
1005- ended upwtfh lower slundanlivud inpulwnl curts prrensirwrpu iu 2006. 

We Fovodlhul lii^h levels eif Financial pressure lead to fewer lianJjrdirvjdousL-;. Hospitals 
UTider high levels cF financial prri.su re have median Medicare smml.ve avI reals of SeJtKj 
por discharge uu average {Table l i. Incororau, hospitals wilh tow levels oF financial pressure 
had standardized! cihxs more :hm III pereem higher an £fi,2GQpcr discharge and lusher eosl 
growth I be- share. oFiural. urhao, md lor pnitil iioeipii.il> m each group v, ere very mini hr 
iniHahawn iu chanX iledscane should EneDurage hospitals lo be cNiciem and mniml their 
ends, raiher ill. in accamnvndue Ii eh cesi gprw ill r»uli nu Frervi lack of financial procure. 
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Tafak 1. Financial preiMfc I code ho luvnor hospital cosli 


iMfl Frwih^ff -JiwHi-ltfiK jin ^rprtinnej 

Lewai qI inn 

Ni ph (iHH^Hura 

rnr-al pmMJFS aiMU IP2WJ1 

klHii.m irmiJ.im Lew p-mrairH 

end |Kfr i:i.!3"mijh 



WJJM 

Artlufl (pnwth r iijsr. pel :l IT.IL^LI. 

2KH lc:rHB 

4 6!4- 

£.4^ 

5 Sit 

Mu^i wed eflffema'ihn 
i|ni.:iln hMtrtisfff;. inninnrfl 

-l IS 

S 5% 

ljfrt. 

DwsllMncium nriiegin 

37 

-3.3 

-10.fi 


hfcii hiiui'i |‘rillU.>4 »vMidp:u»i>]^^ -IIL til IVaiS liiB-tJ ■« nO-TI (fOmtii b-U. fCPi Hi CitWTJ C#p rtK^EH 

pf cA u .in j ra-r Mft-jrtSH rdr^i ^kim liai i"?. aid cnwil vai piL-it. ;ihi' tun Ilk oLwj arn 

Mk^em (mcA u M*d ii pfliuufi. el ovi vzrzziz j*z viijii ■□ + zrfr mmi h- huprcJ :ih ru. n:-^ p-ms. 
b.4‘i'i icrd-h zoui iWiiii idpnt, Aid -id l^n i i UE».Wraw sckni ^ kipl3< 

csu htf-W rd-riti id hc^p-icdi no-hod lz-tf-Wh- z«p rd-fii-ii. dp fib ■■‘i-fc ■! r.'i- fc T ^-“bi- 3 I, 2DU-V 

iklunriniJ ihe md ^ : i ■ r-. •: ■ i' ru ■. i i : i i i ailftjifury, iliei Mini" h>ior rrtioiP.niir.J' in vpc.no id' 
rrurkrtlmjkel i 111*.' preiirelcd r -.j 1 1 [j ■.- in liu«p?1il input priced fur inpanii.Til md cnriputinTt 
^ p.' iraiv snp I '.Til cr*nJ w n wjttvttI I y y*ilfiy uuuliLy inivnLivH: pay mem I program The infill 
piynunil uiililinU | iff piy tin [vfliTMfiitfc ih&AI be i ptrctfil 10? pjrtcnl Ail individual 
hiKpftHi'* .|iiijiiy |!-criiymwev clicmU fcfemilrw whefaf Ire net wcreaK In wttkwi In 2004 

t; jlvirt l- nr heKi» i«hr iiurkrt luswi mer-ease 

We have :L-m laid (Im ehe current rndiievi mcdiciJcducHinn I l\tE.h odjuamnil (53 
pciccm) xuhslaniiiilly exceeds Ihc Klinuicd iel jlioftthi|t between Icichin^ imeraily and Metis 
per ease (2.2 peicvnlj. f'urlhvraciie. leaching hospitals arc ml tnxeuntaMc lor hem- (he* ujm 
I hcM.’ I'VEE pijunenls. The pfiymcnli ucmlribuLu lu-a whir cap in Mefcaru manrina brtwiKn 
IMfchipE and lUmWHdwiE'biBpi Lille |\|K psjjrinonis. urv tilJO highly cv*hiPnlra led; ftucr linen 
STOhwfiials iwtiurf of iliv 4S.B bill loti m^mem* m 20£» The Commission 

ngbn nHAnmutth dim Mil CpayCM reduce ihe IMKmljiiumerit hv I pcmeiiaijc puiin :.i - 
pereem per lOpurccm ii'crermm. in ihe rendenL-io-liEdiDluy Ihc savings. should helped ip 
fund in pen equality iiicetKiYejuyiBcnL policy for all huipju.lv I.t-: year, me neciimmeiidcd 
ihn rhanpc in Ihe I ME jc .Minom connrrmc willi turtle r srvcrily ndjusInrunL in Ihc inpalicrfl 
PPS.Tbr new MS- ■u.ill holler Israel payments lohoepilals lluil cur Ter Ihe mieJ; 
n vLieljf ill prrli'. nlj lhan I ME lubiidka-do TberrfLirT. A is- Lime tu muye I'ee - * an! "-ilh I HE 
payiiieiil 1 -,-Tiii in, Pin iipdito itctmlmiTldaiiijp rhiv IME KODmiilerKlMlihn. Mini mhj - lor 
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perfin-ninnce shnuld bo viewed as a partite Ihnl w-nuld irnprone Ihe lerjnrcy cirModk-iiT's: 
puynrtrtti k'r ur.dr nrpa' i-mi. acryi^jc? it ercalmt; a ilruiii; irechlivr kr irFfm- wlr lS llir 
fl.iJtilln' (il'tfct 


Physician s-ervics-s- 

U-ur WMlytw llrnfls ihm mw Mtaaten ^ptymcK stopiwy tor ?r< sP*, 

Hen e Hump, 1 icce-ss. eei fi-ivs inure, u UHterilly a I m ihe ruimui lentil, v.ilti iui xiaiisfiealk 

signilk.ini changes from I ■ ■ ■ i year, hui and! niimhm- irf heneficianes cnniiiiiu! inrcpoci 
difficulty nuking timely ippaiiiLiieiili *i± their cunenl rinvoiaii >ir lindin^ anew primary-' 
lit? physician (£indii^L a mu' specialist is le.ss ufa pr nhlem.i. IhirF may be lutil arras- where 
an'm is mwv lin'tlri (ni in ihveK mcrrs-llmsc liii: laLinns rm£h1 he a fiinttiiin flfpTiysitim 

surr%aiidhvHl pofliilaileasretHls— Md pfTcvi an*--) list private- phytt pMiHns-oa wea — *mt 

III I II i : - 1 1 l- nil MmlleJI t- fcjyinem i it*, Hi- li J i; li«X 1 h Cl > j :Ti hh^i nr phi,- (10 liar, |i il n. h 1 1 1 1 l> 

services lo.Uodic&n: herwrit ivies h*. mniu than ki.pi pace a.nh gm*ih in ihi! hcnediciacy 
pi'pj ji '.-ri in recent year*, and per beneficiary sen ice volume .grew a j raw of .'.fi percrcn in 
2Q0& Our claims malys-is shews vin.il> Tmprciyomonls in lhr qaal ny ill" ambjliJuriT> can?. I~te 
run vf Medicare pnympK rales hi private juymiiiL rule* in 20W wit! SI percent sliphlty 
U'm-tr (Inn- 9K- rdhr id 3905 (S3- pCfKfil). I I'Mcditlrt Htfl WCR rapidly dKtHffiQg in rdaliyw 
lLiprn:ilL Meirtf f.ili-e inm-s, liar Medicare hencIV urlft tiukl btCOmC * Cflfl«m- Hl»l. m 
■_oi. ihe min ho, Pol-h around MO percent (nr nun) yeses end is Iicjiier ilinn in ihe t-jrly ns 
m>d- LWOs, ivticn MeJiurrMtircm raoi, as craucd jhiim rao-thinfa of cnmmeicial [xivmem 
races fur pin sician sir. kers. 

However, Ihr CUtttni physk-yin pay mm I system has sever ill H*»tdhalni«:id1u he addrrfsni. 

Aiihomfi mw teiiiirrti has- nevd c*ch yer ilnce 3(»3 w <bvii * scheduled omfiiMe update 

i l'i c Phi- 1 q i i-_ .in -ite tc htifiaie isr> n etr ! j lVi IniD.if. Likt :-ii:JLii. Lihli; gr/iurh naif lMfnv..u 
onnimuiis in u-.l rhr Mdhnayial caa&tcuiiy a ntjdiLsa updaia . ihmugh j;i I S. I he- C'-nmin ssion 
rcnuircseiHiLmiisdihx repL-jied zoithuI nsdiiccinns in phrysik un paymam nakis tfiuld ihroaUjn 
benefieiares.' acixiwlfl physician scrvicis. Mrficara’s nurml 115 paymanl system does nut 
*) sternal nc ally rrvard ptryAilrima > «ifto immdr hith'-TcpHlily uarr gr ixr tuunlinaliunL and it 
oflirs hiidtiyystTteiysioptyyaltiiBiif^Araibdi ilif rtHJHStfvlees — wthriKTM art (lit 
c«rvM«jt Add v-jiuit. Tin- c'lHiitniwns « 4 m <MW( eiiuH dial ■ I > • - .umc disn ilsm xin <il' 
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Medians physirizn payments nnderLaluex primary cbv sen-lies ,iml introduces ulher 
dtsliwled inctTi’. ex iImi ciiL-oiirj^e nven±*of xomr service! awl lIiuIitum; ik iiilicri. Ihirie 
dcficimcicr, itoulJ be rwnKDed for ihc Me die an.' program wi promitln: Ing'.-i euji >iv hcilili 
l'l-u zridiviin unijjpnimaTilc- growth in spending. 

In DtinEideru ion r ! L-op.-ok-il n p.r cans fn r physician serv ices mid our |\i \ mem adequacy 

□ nilYUS, lhei'rMtimippinn roiiiiniLYUi'ii. ihm die t'cngra# update payments m 1IH*> (or 

physicim services hy die pnijewd change in itfun price? less ihii L eni miss inn's .i.Iim- i ■: 

Inr iir'.KliiL-i', i[_s- Ljrukih i-.u i LTiilyLjhijriiKiMl.il l.S percent J In uiildiEiiin ite Oh ngrcsj should 
tntct krtiiliiiii r'i fcqmnng (.'MS in estsblMl * PKHS Cor mtHWtkf Wd rgpnnlu^ (Jyys Icinn 
rnwureg u w on n twii'kJetiti*! husis- for * iwicd nf iws' ywr? ■ 

f ho seimd pzn of clt rcecrjimciKlaiiim. repotting phyxiruo RumK us:, :•■ intended m 
improve tht vjhiif of physkuii services purchased K Medienrc. Intomutinn nunesnurae uhi 
v. iMj.il lif immediately ■_-^jinl to physicians who wnnt to iindasund iheir tmn practice 
fwitfm!. Our event till gnal is. fur Medicare lit hose physician ptiymem rues it k-.M in pan an 
physiciirnesnuree u*j. I refl|[piuj ly N il ill i . 1 1. ■- h »» fiir 1 MH up develnfi lhe 
iBillnsiriiciiire nnd wart KHHiriiiiivvIy v, ich smkeiholiJers in irmplemtrn KCurtfCBIHl 
.11 ~m-hI:iI-!i- r-vi.iivi- use nirtiMjLjnu ni nnd K|>iiiiir <> (mk CMS -h. .1.1 l-.-i iii development 

rw»' w provide ««Mcadal peporwu tad to fes prepared w «b lhe InfdnvuHian forpubSt 
Wfnlntfand far pdjrpfrs pdfey-il'and when wufhcn intd ro do so by (he Ccflflftas. 

Adc quacy al paymcnls Far dialysis services 

Mail indk'jlorv of ptr, nienl . i Jl'.iii.w:'. far auLpaUeni didy: is services sro pmkivc. The 
yruwlh in dinlytas I joil-^ios. Ineimiccfi skilions. and dial;,:-:.-; i r l . 1 1 r>j r i. has kepi pace wilhshr 
grew ih in iho number nf dialysis paims. cetane tnnlirrjidarcLisxKiraiyf -fur mow 
dialysis l>:iii.'l'.: jrici. Proviiltn have hiETkkk jddmmiii cip.inl. m evidenced hy reccni 
i!\p.in«ii'(*A. IJ.u.iiy rsTcarE ix i.mproving fur Enmu miiMuret uiFofrhr-aKommundijd lype nf 
vnxnulur accefx box impmvrd md rnnr^ pji jiil-i reiinw jduquxe- diilysi:, and Iijli: ihuir 

□ ncmin under ciMural. Ilowfi-er. psiiemC nuiminnnl EtuUs hi:; nrn improxuiL We projrcLshic 
Medicare p,i;, milhii, o ,ll ude i-r (he limim nf f mv idinu cwlpmienl dulysis services In 
beneficknria ir. iXKiS wiih n ninr^iri of i.t percent 
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Therefore, [he Com mi Elian r:eiiiiii"eiide rhii :!■■. Cuiiurtss shnuld update Ihu rcoipnsiLe rsw 
ineak-Kkr year 2(WI h> [he pri'jerttd nrtr oT HKirasu in Ihe end-slip renal disease minkel 
baskel iudu^ luu Ihe CemmiHiiiin'siidiuslirciil Tur pre*diKli'- ily It 7 

in *kliii‘ ■-■. the rvileraucs- in iwMiincmlMivii ttai. (hr C«iikiUmf implvumil a 

nil -Ml ■ I fi -.11 l ; !■ - ■ ■■ -.11 I lih- 111*.— Il-.H I -I-.. .hal;.M\ :ul .Us I'l.iiiMi- 

itJaBHPetaiefluiiilrttefltfcjJtHfladij unflefsiwtf and eewpepi Ufcnwikfi Inform* km 10 

iI'l :i,ihV LjiialiCs v, ill i'it fkne .ill OXC ndl T t ixrden ii iJ IDHIWH CftH b$ Jilj.r-ar-.l h 4 uu- mi s 

sio providers mu mil c taking Dknne complex psniemt. Aln.i.iht Com mtu ion 

uuiin -.iiiIl-, ihui Medicare should expand Ihe dialysis puymeni hiiiidiu 10 inc hide dialysis 
eiimj and niker cixiunnnly furnished sen .ecu. i iiuishi.-r. L‘*!»u steps wiH hecicr ali^n 
incentives for (wi dine to-a e keen ■ e cut and rraird provident for Iji: snmu Ingb-qujlin 
ear. 

Sh.llotl nuriiny fchTilily iiirvidii 

Our indie Mon clxhe adequacy nf Medicare payments on cover iheccera nf skiled niLmng 
Taei.ily (SNF) services m hcneiiciares .ire yenenilly p-raiive. Etenchciaries coralline in have 
yew access Lo services The supply ofSNI^ remained c-KsenLiiJIy eon-dam, znd covered iiys- 
and achniMf^ins per tvinelieiary hiee bulb increased. While aeresi n-iib- yuexS fur rm»t 
heruliciurire. ihiijv mrediny: expensive nmilliurapy mis diary sendees mpy espe rimer delay;- 
intmirv plstivl in SWs. Qualilv mi mixed. Rales uf diwhariie lu l>e rammunily increased 
®V 4 f ihr k-J! |wn years (4 pjsili-w lrt™l imJu ri.m;' inquvn-vd i|i.:ilii,;. ih.f tun; rttmred duly 
inchr kni rtaehfdm JiHHi, pftdiaies offoisaniflliy avuiftWe rthcsufiiiliEttiflfttwinliwed n> 

incresM dTpdltstTni aoc* iiuniky) *kvmvw«4pIi$i mod However, In ii*ishc 

M.mm- EMIKll i: :li:-|ViM.I:- tending, mgfkfl - ■llir-- .ilL:il li . Che- ml tv.|ii_ii:y ■■I'Millh.llM' 
[kiymeniSr-itude hum '■< :C£ mure- expensive uni mem; r*crieriv*. 

for che sixth cnnsecLiLiwy-eiir, npgregHle Medii-ire iiireii-, lee treecuiridiny. S-Nl's were 
above |(l perreni. Mv projrcL.Vlediceiie riuryins lobe Ll.4 purorm m >UUS Hte.iiisf jl i 
accres ind:calnrs zee positive and SM payments appear m he mnrechin adequate to 
areumr.vdiie ike cost yr uwlh. ihe Comiiineaun reciimir>end> chu ihe Cnnprtss tJimirjIe ihe 
updale forSKTs-LTi 2Wr®. 


la 



A* in «htr juikttv. (he CcmnussiiHi earuidsra ilio Meditate n'-ircin. rukr Ilian iho lulal i&ll 
ptiycrl Facility’ mwy.'n. +u |!ui<lc ils update rKumiraitliilivii fur SNFh. rijn||! lu iri'Kiisi'Cvliil 
fkilil; margins by HitewlininK LHhurgq/L'rf— authas-M^iliuml — llirMuisli MhJiiarrr 5NF 

|xii-|inii|N wmilU ilitVl'IliKTitL-iiD aih ixalily l-i -j;. III!- ,iili-,nl;. t, ih.iI J hr 

I'oeileits wiih high Altai p. -nr Medicare p*yrvwn« — iht l-n iliij*, rlut Med 
mmufii Mu- I ii-j >1 would reiKi’h'e ihjj mcoi in suh&idic* Jiid chcise yi inh hicii shares fmm 
Medicaod or cchcr pavers the leu;. Scto«>d, mercurne Medicares pnv mem rates cnuld 
ctKounrpe sr.ii'j:. i.'.' icdurc Medici d payment* further and. m turn, result m prcx-aru lit hui "i 
raise Medicare rites. 

Th D C i.irndfli sm-ti Ten^ntm roda llial CMS i+depl acinalily ipcmtiYcgajTTKnLprlin,- P.t 5M's. 

rf’ i ili-i. i -I -I- ihvi.'liH'yi' ■•■M ;n\- i .11;. ai .iiil:,il." i!i:i-|-il.il .aliiT 

Vjphitt ke.tr $A|fci li t SSK pSIiCtru, nft- wrll ftri*|J«Hl, h#W IOIniM ir,L iJjir,llllL'iil, ami iilihI 
the pr<iltlcm» MtMiiMi v»idi the current [idhllcly replied mciMciK. We wiriildicx|Mei CMli 
m cr time, n: ndil mcuiiret in tiw quuliLi iruenLive prnurain ihu rerlcci ether upeci^ ■ >i S-NF 
care. Ml- I ore add-irg measures hosed nri ihirees m palnenL cnndicinn, huwever, puict* 
asscssmum in rnrmanirm should hi ^ulhered al ndmisMdn ire disthjr.ee- so shat the mnrsurH 
^ ill hr unbiased. 

Wtalsei rMvniiii-rrtdllwf CMS imprtiYf lh£ public Kjttrlirtt dl I he pOii.-ft£ute C*i; (jirtlily 
irAJisaiws. CMS thcMM: 

■ odd the ngtes. oi community ttudurye and |xraitii2|y utiidaMe ret*Kpiiali:/jii(in in their 
l».i' uh repnned indicium; 

- revise the pair- ddisuam, and pressure etc mcarurcs ihni arc laTt.rlj r. pined si> they 
■ire mere lcncaic and evaluate oRijr Ihr care furnished da: yc the SNF Ka> rand rwi 
during nr: pruei'dini: hu*psili?sil;cmX and 

■ Cither palxnl aneumenl Tnli.Tnulii.Ti at udmissiun and disc hare 1 .' h llul Ihc quality 
rrxrniurei- HrMxl un ptfiert «^Ksrmrr< iitfoinialiun reflect (hr vsre t'.n" ■. red U i jl I 5NF 
(Miiefiiie b« just (he amlttr eubeet wh 4 s*j lent cnomh w have t seetHtd trsitamwi 

l iiiii|!Jl Il iI n.i I" I r h .T I 
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Home hecrlrh aec'sreBf 

(.Kw irtdiisjMS li.T iumh tteaiifi 4rc positive, Bonafitfirlet stHidBLU mi haw uddespresd mow 
Mi cirT Ninety -nine imcnil Lrf benclkLiriei In-vm us ansa stmred hy ;il lead wh Iumtx 
N callh agpncy, and the number uf tcenuei Lunlsnure 1u gruYi fuller thin IhL" number of 
Medicare enrnlScus. Thu share olTFS hunrlicuriu; u: -ij llie home heallli twnufil liimI nnc-- 
«o increase, i> diiev Ihe avernu.- -i:iml-eri.i|'ep sodi-s pci borne hcjkh user u . i i ;. uenduare 

rihisity iiiit a jjv.ud frnm previ emu years. The inir.xr itf K-nc-Kc.inet who dhow impnnemem 
in ^jiLiiili. bathing, puiii management, criius.l'eiiirig, and nicdicaciiiii imimgenrem lius 

■lUrel^hl ■nlly.licly. Hrnc-i:- ! hi- r*lt <if 1 1 Ti fi 1 1 1 fl 1 1 uni :"mm,iires ih |i.. I ii" il ll« hy tlirYii 
I * : 1 1 1 1 ' -uli.- - li:i- HIM imp i". ill. mill I’ .• m ill." |.| pil-ml, li..-| - I: li.-. . -ix ini^:.,.ii 

Slightly The Obtilinuiruj enlry uf neuatp.iuicj msl Ihe *; n". m i [ki It iijfi; distil it ajiniocs hy 
naLtunal liiMriu heallli Dumpanies suppL'-il Ihit upjiiL'iL-: have adequate auvss lu eapilul. Vc 
project that agency margins ic il equal I I T perron* in TOO? 

The data mi access, nullity, solume, uid finanejiiperthrmarkia ihai niosi auencie), 

hVhiIiI he uhleiii-uLCiiHiiriiikliiie ccki increases, tiiIiiiir an rune 9 hivi pisu.cm 
Iljiri-lixe, lire L ircmmtwien riMonuirend:, ihm lire L'c duress should etimi&ire live update fur 
ham ftwlcti 4Beiici« in TfUfJ, 

lnpati±nE rchabil itrslion ftic.il ily services 

Our inditatoiu of payment adequacy for inpmiisnl rehabilicaiiim -sjci lii.o-i.Jkl'si shiw n^lc 
s-.ippl;. unJ urcessc Are re uses in discharges and spendir^. increased erase mu uvd payirrenn 
per l.imi. mixed access inct'iiinl. .mil sireei^ margins. I In, picture vises, in pan heenuseof 
(IMS's phase m nr lire renewal (HfomDSM ofihe T5 pure cm rule sun Live m 2130 J. (Tie If: 
pertetw mk requires [Hr? to raavc 73 pereem iH adiiwssiws w|n» one « more of a spedlted 
lisl OlTiOftAfliOrfe TTh: tufitn.-ji rrocnlly mllcd hncl- tht "F pftvtot miIo. jOtlrnjj the 
cumpliuiiro ibresliold rHtnureiilly ul hn percent. m tine tif Jirvcrel pruvisiiiiit-orihu 
Vfed'KUK- \fcdirui A and 3CI I IP Exluiiucrn Act of iWiV re kited to I rtf' m kui. I 


l>. s.l*jriiL-\ ?.-s.l spending, fee example, droreiised nfym (‘Ms sinned m phase ineniiireemenl 
of the 75 peroeiK rule in 2ltCd after nrereuiiig mpiiUy follim in; ihe mirixJ. eimn is: lire Lltt- 
I nir^-p.reii ie pv. M-em ■nvueiii i>T:-, i in 2IK)J Kunewud enforcement nlsoeouced the nuemge 
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rsae nario and Tiiyntenls per rise to inm.'L'y from 2(HM to 29D6, Ki ihr patimcs whn wm; 
udmirlrdlu lltF< hid iimk rumples c:>niliLH>ns. Or'pi'e llie ilceriUM." in oemsv 1ST Medierv 
margins fur 2006 wpk 1 2. -I porcini. WrarepnefeLling IRT Modicirv margins tmltWh In bo 
id percenl. 

Our rco-unnroinJiihm Ilf Ihr I ItF -pijrTtenl rrpdito talunras burnrtdurg soms to -ranr with 
litral c.TTjIhikn. I HFs had txpur to *lipl to ixraltiKU undrr Ihr 75 pmvnL njle. w |[h jjn.im.ih 
<•■<»( per Medirarecdsr iww sli|#*lj l'.™er iluri Ihr j;r.T.Li.1i ■■■ M«Jit«Ti pjym.fi* I In On 
ihqjurily -uNRFs The prtijltfkif retard ill shiinld la.- 'iillvrciii to jowirininatju- nM iin rc;iM.f 
in 2WJ. Thttvllrt. Ihr ClfUrfiiislMjii K*tHtlrtKI1di: 1 J 1 M Iht COflil'fcfci ili'Mikl tfiMiiiaie llir 
Updaie If)' "ipjrnTfl I^li.il il Iifimi PW9, lTX-C+'ildie^O || iii | i : i!t>lJ llie 1 HF 

pa>menl ncremhie foi ?<«n ill rtw Mcdltws. Medial. snd SOUP eakhmoii Aenal'TtMT j 

Lang-term rare ha spiral services 

AiioKfirtj Oj hi ft p«enKT* fj&iiuiKy Ilf kfip-hmi rurrhf'dpiial [LTCTTl jr-n-xrs h 
tfh*llHl*lnfc On I ho MIC lurid Ihr in LTCH fsrililits-has stomvd ;j.ihf-.Urfthill;r uud ihr 

ilumKf nf LTCH (=itaJihii 5 dartiSod, On Ibe Mber hard. ’Iht-.Jiiil piTFFS btftrfleldfy and 
layni e-nit per ease T*vt otmilriMd n imnw tod uh per FFS bcacUciiiy hat ban sKady. 
iUvrt; ■Afsj «i ifniwiii m Medicare osendiniiliH' LTCH sendees from jihw-iu amfi. me 
er-ldemx- on Is alw willed RiS-adjuswJ enorMJliy r»« »ii<J reMWsiiwi 10 acute are 
hitcfiiiuk liuve fallen. pm Khns idjo ^sjehemxd fc*er posinpcrjeive fMlmcmsry enreifiiiswis 
.111.1 (Im|»miii ihKenhiiws. Hue. over, juuwtks etperjeneed owe ricciihinc iiIcms, tnftciiens 
duo ir> medical are, and pnaopemii 10 so psjs. I .'If 'll!" jetew, ca iiiprul ■« 1I1II n .ili ii- Midee 
v. ito Jiinlyi-i'. ill'. I'.td iniheira^cunenLeiudeKpecuunnE rnrihe indnury 

In addiunri, iL is diflkufi h sduiennirii.: eOton. ia<o of L. T 1 H services, k sfyv^fi.ue ud 
necessary, freqncrcly. I.TL *Hk «nii:rin|i li e prriuum Incjie in. murker ku» wbere LTChfa 
□ Irudy eeisL raiurreqnesiiiHi:, jhiiuL T'lieilierihL-re n sutfic ontiwmhmaFven; ciek 
pniienut tn suppifi ihe nuiTihor nf I.K Ms in "hr oiimrriuniLy Ssin ur :hi> iichl. rrconl rdene'inc 
in growth a F fKili Lin, cases, and hfrdi; me spending nuy . 7 k I i l j ■ 0 Ihul lire iridnilry is- 
upprcro.ehiny. equi ihrinin ,il:cr .1 penod nf expletive prnh spumed hj rKenr.n-win and 
injpprupriale jdrciissiorei. 


n 
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The Medif-ire marpin for LICJ h based nn 2 006 enst.ru purls wa-;4i.4 pcreem. CMS has sirice 
rriiilt; i nennhfr cT purl ey chimet' ihat reduce puyn’iunlK for LTC1 Is. These payment pulley 
^.■h^r^pds^IKhK^cn.■^;ullt^Jli^y;^l!laiiv^ , uaiijits in 20QT. misviiij adiuslmons far eliding 
mproi-vrsenls. fimliiip new vtayaita rcimhunc LTt'lls la-pulicnls wth Ihe iliniivsl knplhs 
ufHiiy. and reducing antrraulc payments fiir hujh-cut* full ws Duv Iv focse eh-wpc?. we 
piMnnk ITCHs’ uppiLpjfo Mcilk'jiv nuivn “- ill be bflwixii -1.4 and -P.4 pcrmil m 200K. 
Tlii^ raupv is based tmdilTicTm! ussiuiipl'Hins ufaml LTOts' bih^ kif in respirr-sr- Ui Ihc 25 
rvKi'ul ruk — ■-■-'h i i.-Ti lianilCIfc Frrcv.-nla.uT Cl" pvtlivnli: an LTCH c;i" iwpn-v from n Null 
lii>pil;il 

All •kiii|:Ii i|iv imcrpKiaiitifl cl'piiyiiK in adcvinwy unhcaii* s ik Ow Cilinwwd 

Medians martin fof EWE luuient Out LTCHi rmiv mu Iv rtsFe w KeominoSan: pew Hi bi 

At ew id (Hint fijf MedlCHC ftefteftei*!ieA irt 70(151 a llliiHd III iW&it III Ac tWC idle. 

Therefore.. Ac Gommt»lwt FCWBmwnds ihsi the SewcHiry wpihK^ payment rows tor I.TTTH 
services fw chemirfcci luukti Indc*. Iw Ac ('QmiiiiMinn't mIJiihcmik k> | v riimii-, -it 

(j.riVAih. 

Update on Medicare- private p am 

I lie L nYimi -.viiiM EVpfK* IS jUI will! [kins HI the VI .‘litCulC pnjflj - Vi Ml-.Iii.jI t freiiefli ill ICh 

sJicuM haven tfsniM Nciumii l*w H S Medicare- priigram Md ih* .ifoernnute delivery 
Ti . ilmi privaic plane can provide. Private plans, hnve ihe ftesibillty m use care 
[BdJiDgtfiKni techniques ehic are run present: in indiiinul FFS, and ir' |u.«J app ufduiely 
they hove inLunuvesm inn wale mdihe-ellficicnL The Lean mission saippraix I'atra.il 
iieuiralily telweer. pay uiem nice fou-Lhe fF-S preiuram and the MA priiurarri. I .runci.il 
iiemraiiLy means ihai Medicare sin vKl pay :h: sinu amiiuriL ad ...line h i risk. regardless nr' 
which upturn a benefit my ehruisev. Neur.ilicy is:mpnniH Id spiv Efficiency and mnnvaeiun. 

I li’w ever. >I.A payments ore rrejutiide;' hr ]]J perioerjt (if expected JTS cxpendSiutes, m 
JLt.w .1 hihle 2J. These added eicpendi lures rccnrihuie iL*!hc v, urscriine Ivt^i rrv.:c timinnil 
uji-niinibiliLy aTOte Medicare prnurtuv In uddiViun. plan hid-- forlhe Iradihcxnai Mcdtcare 
bendis paekqprare-prujeL'iediL hi) I pctivfA cf TFS. whieh nicsn* lhal MA plans, on average, 

14 
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□ re less efhnms lhan ilv ir:>.ln;oM! Medicare pm^y-am. iho nvcrpa^rnenL!; LIT Terrene) and 
inefficienc} i, 1 4$ pereenLI an; c, m prezner fur pri% are ITS p jiij- j p ji: i.vpi in which 
ciir.dlncn »b mnre dun doubled m ihe Ijkl jrar. 


TciL-ii: 2. Puyinenli And kb- j dll e-aluiivu iu FF5 fur 2 DDE And MA uiircdlinBiiH 
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N .> T5 WIji lmot- H MA i W> 1 1 j i % >4l» i i Ceudiip^ ^bi |1 ul taiihmc* u ji^Lrfran 

■■itI I ■"•‘4-hi ikl £UnkdH ■'■[pVaCTaVn 


S.M'* fAmIPM' uni y ( >i iJ .lr'» fciW. rU5 ■■■ pky, M-k VntMfmV* rwj i j+l p 


"Eivn ihi'.ijih «Jf ilbf FF5 MrdiC-St spr'idiutlowl us- a m i.'-Mm uf party fonltt VHA. 
FTUtrirm, llic ( Wminivsiurt ifceS nu( ihirfc llml FTb MLdiisirt is an cITiCiCnl doliivr,' sj'J.ein ■■■ 
i~-<nl markets. In facl.miich ol i.i.rwi'fh iadrHrtnJKi idenli [yir® inerTicienCks in FFS 
Medieare and SJj|yj:sJ.ni|: incw'-emciiLi in iJk pruprom. We M-m raped i)4nu lhal 
cDunlinHle care oral sdsrt rHivivnl providers should htai IrdM a* ell'n. cri 4* traditional 
Medieare and in musl czorc shuulii be ii\yv rlfieienl. 

Psjinrnt pulley ls t powerful signs! of whal w e s alur. The anginal rooceplicm 4 in I he I HBOsI 
fiir privznrfilzms in \led;e.iiv: was llial lb:} wouid he j mechanism fur iiilrudiicing innnsnlion 
mill ihe priiprzm while saving money forMedieaie lihey WYre piidhS pereenl udT FFS-}. To 
cnmpele effeotivek 1 wilh. Medicare. pnvsie p jn>vioulil he compelled in dr ihincs ihji 
uradiunnal Mediejn: le-an-.! diiVkjli or dial would hedilfscuki id Lmpnse mi all benefxuri« 
and prnvieern :nr example. *deeihe orimrieiura w nh eN'nLeiiL pirn idem and effemive 
nunaeemon and eocudinziiiin of are. 11} lAcreuinc pas mem u> tne I x significant I y nhm-c 
lAidiimnJ Medieire, we have -changed ihe :-j;.’riiiwe .ire sending :■! ihe market: Lnciezdal 
eilVieniav-enhiinfing. ifirFnvjcirwi. we ire gating placwf (for eumplc, privaie FI'S p .iii-^iir.-ii 
nre- nci well di --nane-d to isuimue tare ly umpmve quil iiv and have hiyhcr e ■ i :-j 


E5 





S-nmr arjcur ml 'A: M A pruprim non. his- ;i ddilicnal jmuK such as adcfcessin^ rvrcoi-. o.l 
tatfiraphm incviiiily ■'! IrdiJirkmil Mcdkare ;i>i;l innvsKiin? bent fils — puriiralBty lw low 

II li - diyi -I Il> ' III,--.. !■ .I> It Is ill i ■ -II.- yn;.!’. Inj! I' '"- I ilil !■■■ ii!i!i I--.1. i“ :il :i lnw:i 

MM| :iml ID . Id l:il ■* „i ChA l.h - dhn'iL;:--. in irjiLlltilAl Mi -:1li-.n - I AftXAinpIt, MA 

anrollmcni is, not hii'.!nJ:.i Inw inwimt bHidkidriewiuI any suhsmdy his.ro hif j'.iil&f.k ro 
nil I'iJii enrollies; |- jh income ex bo* iaenme. MM' and LIS only enroll lew. incnmL 1 
K-ni lieinr ck •mil ihux. improving Ihoee programs eudoe ilirza w ay in lai^wl bcnnfics la 
Ihul ptu al'em 

EllPAllhAffll ijAIA Show- iiipidy.- twill ■I'l fdutlt plAAj. Al lilt n'JoHISn.iihuiil 7 iS|-vA.tmI (if 
Medicine tenelfcuriH vcerc enrolled m MA plans and nil hasiihziiriM hind access in m M.S 
plan in 10CK, w-ich ir. avezaueof .Si plans. uyiiljble in each eriunty. Hiiwrver, die grmnih 
L'.-niiM nniiily (him lw o iv» ...I plans p-risalr ITS plans, which hive mi reguiscmciTl in 
crordinilc L ire or rrpont cpnJity mr-LPXES, avdSNI’i^hkli have n«yeLt»;L.'n Rdly 
ccaJiBlol. 

In (cUiMixi.. nlilhud.n pint, :ir«- I vnir (Niid mere, d imil-.iI i,..i! i» rrifShiirt; shnw disAppnmitf^ 
r»..ihs. ('rnimancinl nod M-<cc.iiiI plans inefraved mim-incliniul Bvemurecfflief Ihepaa 
ycinhan Mcdizarc privaic plans. Lew plans in Medicare— shaie entering ihc program in 
2MH w lain — fccra perfbcTrumcc Ilian I'ldfr plaiis on cl'nicnl irvdizultrs ul-'-quiiil). 
MLTKivfr, sinne plan lyprsle.g. rri'slr P FS .1 arc ex cm pi from ipi? in rtpcsiinp 
rngunviipriils: r™hirK i| dimes'll f-nryiihyr llic Imu liiAiry uf 0rOty*tfi St jmJti- llicii 

VblllJt. 

M edi cur' x strengths are km- admimilntiw cusls and Ihc ability to sun prizes. Psn-'jle plans, 
ini Ihe iiihcr TvjiuJ. harp xnsabzr laliluJc Ldyuurtlmdtcc.** drtJtomtfcyl provider* *irh 

tlUtitti pritilctpstKfni, Paying it plana -k IQiJpti'tflicofFFStttpivd »iih pap 
li e [ rtmmltsdyn his ft’Mflwittiidfcd) t*Wt« die Inctncitt h* pints iiMUzinn^etirt — lhui is. 
rtcua- lix smpnovt 41..1I1! ■ udi ihc jesukin; cav mns, plans can 1 :'kr jcl im m.iI 
Pe’ii. IIlv ii> hecKSicizries and in mm Mind cnrollmcm. haying p Jiis-i v.ve fhan I Ml' pemeruof 
rrs adds udmimslritiwi? cusL-l nh sh '■.IcJk jjc piys for. wilhtuL any incrcKivn fora 



iwmiRonHimr^iri m Ihr mmgumenl m: rare win die eul'ty of ■rare. We are w paying 
some IjTKSorpiant-rmKh non: Ilian Iradilicrtil ITS. seeing luiver I'lHcicKv. and sorinj: nrn- 
pfimsvritfi ptmrer duality pcrlixiriuiHT than c&J plans. Wu an; mH race ivii^; value twthr 
: i : 1 : 1 1 1 1 1 1 a muril/y 

We are al» consented *iih ihe effatietwtt. ol'Hte spewi needs, plans, SNP-k ereaied hj ihc 
Medicare newlpdon EHu. iHvmvemenkend Hedemi^ncie Ayi arimw^ were designed ta 

serve- Medicare heneAtiiitais Vi ini vpccird iiuci'k, «iie*i a*, those in Msdifetid ■* w|rfc chronic 
(MindiLHiru. I hese pLnii. are iilloised lo iiimc enrolls™™ to ihnae specific CDit-yyaurr, of 
kcnclkiuriL-n Recent loyir. ji i.m extended iM'-; Sir jiiisvjr year hm prnhibvMd new plan; 
from eeeirin^ arid mi me plan; l'i™ their service areas. SN Ik req aire further 

siady id dcioraine irheihdr they piwvde value Id ihc pmurjna. As she fnngmK, i MS. ind 
ihc Cammisesiim rvmlinuc Id evaluate SNPv. we rcipmincnd ih,.n 

- 'lire Confess should require the 'SL'trilirj to establish 2 «Jdili>rdl. tailored pvrfurtnaniu 
measures Hm- ;nd oalualL' Uicir perfonranee on Ihtist: riiLasurvs wiLhmShrae yean. 
SNPifrw". pneusureund rcfvri the anno i|ualily>iTcasurraasc4htr MA plan types, which 
ato rwc dcidpiftl to citewi; Ihal ShiPs provide ipticiali/A'd lairr lur llivir Innprlvd 

[X*MlHtons, 

■ I lie Sccrcmry Should furnish be rteflci ants, and. iheir counselors w iili In le* iiiiiiusit m SNPs 
mi compares; ihtir tkHiefns, other I con u res, and performance vtiihsuher IWIA pfanr.rmd 
ucdiiiomi Medicare A lock at c I eir urformuti on impedes bene Ik uric* ihun letirnmy 
ahnuL and making, an informed decision about joining j Sh I'. 

■ Ihc Ccr^rcss should direct the Secretary lu require chronic cnndiLinn SNfs Id serve only 
bcnpfkiaritt wills mimplex chronK conditions Ihal influence many ocher aspects or 
health, have a high nvX orhoepilaliaMiim or iilher ayiiilicarr: advene heullh outcomes., 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. I guess on the Medicare Advan- 
tage issue, I am not sure that there is any question that we are 
overpaying relative to what the same procedures might cost us 
under the fee-for-service schedules, and that it is a lot of money. 
I don’t know, how many billion dollars a year are we overpaying? 
Five, $10 billion a year? I don’t know. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Per year, it is about $10 billion. 

Chairman STARK. $10 billion a year? I want to go back just — 
we used to have something we called cost-based. How did we used 
to pay people like Kaiser? We had a term for it. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Well, if you go way back, there were cost 
contracts. In fact, they still exist. 

Chairman STARK. Cost contracts. But basically, we were pay- 
ing — let’s take Kaiser, which is in my district — on a cost contract 
formula for, just about as far as I know, the same services they are 
providing today. But in those days, we paid generally less than 100 
percent of fee-for-service. 

Now, what troubles me is how can I come to grips or what reason 
could there be when in the past we were paying somebody like Kai- 
ser, a managed care plan, less than 100 percent — they never came 
to me and said they were about to go bankrupt or disappear — and 
all of a sudden we are paying them, I don’t know, what in Kaiser’s 
case may be 108 percent today for the same services they provided 
previously. What possible reason could there be for doing that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, let me just quickly talk about the his- 
tory. The major change in how we paid private plans was — the first 
major change — was in 1982, in TEFRA, at which time I worked in 
the Reagan administration, and we were very excited about the op- 
portunity for private plans to enter Medicare and participate in 
what were then called risk contracts. 

Chairman STARK. Risk contracts. That is right. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Right. And so Kaiser and other participating 
plans were paid a fixed monthly payment set at 95 percent of the 
expected Medicare cost for the same population. And what made us 
excited about it in the Reagan administration was that we thought 
the private plans could contribute something to Medicare, that 
properly configured plans could add value for the program and 
Medicare beneficiaries. 

And so the 95 percent formula said, if you can do it for less, you 
are welcome to come into the program and help the program and 
help the beneficiaries. In a series of steps after that, of course, we 
left the 95 percent standard and adopted new payment formulas, 
which ultimately have led to us paying, on average, 113 percent 
more. 

The major concerns about that policy, paying 113 percent, are 
two. One, obviously, it increases outlays in the short run, strains 
the trust funds, and all of that. But from my perspective, perhaps 
an even bigger concern is that we are shaping the market. We are 
shaping the type of private plans that come into Medicare. The 
benchmarks that we use are a signal about what Medicare wants 
to buy. That is the function of prices in a marketplace. 

And basically what we are saying to the marketplace is that we 
welcome plans to come in and participate in Medicare that basi- 
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cally mimic Medicare. They offer fee-for-service coverage. They are 
not adding value. And that is the innovation that we want to buy. 

I think that is a luxury that the program can ill afford at this 
point. What we want is a payment system that encourages innova- 
tion, improvements in efficiency, and quality. Plans like private 
fee-for-service, which are prospering under the existing payment 
system, are not adding value to Medicare. Their existence, their 
rapid growth, is a sign the payment system is flawed. 

Chairman STARK. How do those private fee-for-service plans, if 
you will, for the committee — how do they differ from fee-for-service 
Medicare? What is the difference between a private fee-for-service 
plan and the old-fashioned standard Medicare fee-for-service? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, in terms of what they are required to 
do, there is really not much difference at all. By statute, they are 
required to pay providers on a fee-for-service basis. They are not 
supposed to limit the beneficiary’s choice. They are not supposed to 
link payment to utilization, et cetera. So 

Chairman STARK. How about extra benefits? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, they provide extra benefits out of the 
additional payments that they get over and above the cost of tradi- 
tional Medicare. In fact, let me just share a couple figures on this. 

So in this slide — I assume you can see it — the bottom row there 
is 

Chairman STARK. It doesn’t show up, but that is our — is it in 
your 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Okay. So you have — oh, there we go. It 
is on the screen now. So I am looking at the bottom row, which is 
private fee-for-service. So on average, the payments to private fee- 
for-service plans are 117 percent of what Medicare would have cost 
for the same beneficiaries. Their bids are 108 percent. And then 
the benchmarks are 120 percent, so they are focusing on areas 
where the benchmarks are high. And then rebates are 9 percent. 

So what this is saying is we are paying them 117 percent of tra- 
ditional Medicare. Only 9 percent of that is going back into added 
benefits for Medicare beneficiaries. The other 8 percentage points 
is going into the higher cost for the plans, whether they be higher 
utilization rates or higher administrative costs, whatever. So only 
about half of the overpayment is actually making it to Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

Chairman STARK. And am I correct in assuming that none of us 
know what if any additional benefits are actually used by the bene- 
ficiaries? We know they are “offered,” but we have — there are no 
records, as I understand it 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Chairman STARK [continuing]. As to whether they are actually 
being consumed or used or have any costs to these private fee-for- 
service plans. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Well, under the terms of the Medicare 
Advantage program, plans are only required to submit limited data 
that supports the risk adjustment system. They don’t have to pro- 
vide detailed encounter data on all services provided. And without 
that encounter data, it makes it difficult to assess the value. 

Chairman STARK. If it was decided, whether we decided or it 
was recommended, that many of these extra benefits should be 
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added as basic benefits in Medicare, is there a more efficient way 
to provide them? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, again, going back to the slide, that row 
on bids, what that 108 percent number means is that the plans 
themselves say it costs them 8 percent more than traditional Medi- 
care to provide the basic Medicare Part A and B benefit package. 
So they are saying they cost more than traditional Medicare. 

So if the goal is to provide additional benefits to Medicare bene- 
ficiaries, a more efficient way to accomplish that goal would be to 
do it through traditional Medicare. 

Chairman STARK. It is my understanding MedPAC is working 
on the issue of how to revise the physician reimbursement plan. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. And we will hear from you about that later 
on? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Mr. Chairman, could I just add one 
other point on Medicare Advantage? 

Chairman STARK. Sure. Yes. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I do want to point out that, you know, I am 
focusing on the bottom row there, on private fee-for-service. If you 
look at the HMO row, there are some private plans that provide 
the services for less than Medicare’s costs. And so the average 
HMO bid is 99 percent of Medicare costs. 

Chairman STARK. Ninety-nine? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Ninety-nine percent. And so in that case — 
and some HMOs do substantially better than that. So in that case, 
the private plans are more efficient at providing the additional ben- 
efits. I just wanted to make sure that was clear. 

Chairman STARK. Can you differentiate at all, I mean, between 
those that are bidding at par or less with those who are bidding 
more? I mean, is there any 

Mr. HACKBARTH. What type of plan? 

Chairman STARK. Yes, or how they operate. Is there a way you 
can distinguish statistically how they differ? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I would point to a couple things. One is that 
there are geographic differences, as Mr. Camp alluded to. In some 
areas of the country, the traditional Medicare costs are very high 
and private plans are able — many private plans are able to bid less 
than the traditional Medicare costs. 

In other parts of the country, the traditional Medicare costs are 
significantly lower and it becomes more difficult for a private plan 
to bid less than the Medicare fee-for-service costs. So geographic 
differences are important. 

Also, plan type is important. More tightly organized systems like 
Kaiser Permanente, generally speaking, have lower costs than 
looser systems like private fee-for-service or large network HMOs. 

Chairman STARK. Let me just get one more question in here, 
and I want to yield to Mr. Camp. He has been patient with my in- 
quiries. 

In the area of comparative effectiveness, it is my understanding 
that we are perhaps one of the few industrialized nations in the 
world in that doesn’t have some form of comparative effectiveness 
studies, certainly for pharmaceuticals if not for medical procedures. 
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We came fairly close on a bipartisan basis to — I think we came 
together on a bipartisan basis that it would be useful for us to have 
a comparative effectiveness program. My understanding is that we 
came apart on Blue Cross complaining that if they were going to 
pay anything, they wanted to control the system. And I personally 
felt that it had to be at least a private/public partnership. 

And in a way to pay for it, we had suggested that the govern- 
ment should pay some and the insurance companies, who would 
benefit from the use of this data, should pay — I think it was two 
bucks a year per insured, which hardly seemed — considering how 
much money they make — a burden for them. 

Can you give us an outline of what you would suggest as how 
we would set up a body to ensure independence, that the effective- 
ness research had a stable funding source and could maintain its 
independence? Have you got — I mean, this is what I think MedPAC 
does, although we pay the full freight, the taxpayers do. How would 
you suggest we set that up? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. We will actually address this issue in 
some more detail in our June 2008 report. So it is an issue that 
is currently under active discussion within the commission. 

What we have said to this point is that we think it is critically 
important that the entity be perceived as independent. The whole 
idea here is to have an entity that exists to produce the best avail- 
able information, not just for payors but also for patients and phy- 
sicians. And given the sensitivity of the topic, it will only be cred- 
ible and useful if it is seen by all parties as independent. 

Second, we believe it is very important that the organization 
have a secure, stable flow of funds and not be subject to having to 
ask various parties for money each year. That would limit its effec- 
tiveness, limit its ability to invest in major research. 

As to the specific mechanism for financing, we have not made a 
recommendation on that. But it does seem to us that it ought to 
come from the people who benefit from the research, which in- 
cludes both the public and private payors. Now, there are various 
ways that that might be accomplished. 

Chairman STARK. Is your board close to unanimous in its agree- 
ment with those principles, or are 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. They are? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We are. 

Chairman STARK. Well, I am happy to hear that, and look for- 
ward to, in your report to us in June or any sooner, that you could 
let us know what your deliberations decide. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. And I might add that within the com- 
mission, it is some of the physician commissioners who have been 
most articulate about this. As practicing clinicians, they feel that 
the quality and the amount of information that they get about 
what works for their patients is less than they would desire, less 
than they need. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you. 

Mr. Hackbarth, the Medicare Modernization Act in 2003 had a 
number of provisions to improve Medicare Advantage payments. 
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Have these changes stimulated growth, particularly in the under- 
served rural areas? And so have they actually succeeded in pro- 
viding rural seniors with more options? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. CAMP. The MedPAC report found that Medicare Advantage 
plans were paid about 13 percent more than traditional fee-for- 
service. Did you take into account the value of extra services like 
dental and vision care, preventive services like annual physicals, 
free annual physicals, that Medicare Advantage plans provide? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, what we are looking at in that number, 
the 113 percent, is the amount of the payment as opposed to the 
additional benefits provided. 

Mr. CAMP. That is just a raw score. So it does not take into ac- 
count the issue of benefits? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, in the slide that I have up, Mr. Camp, 
the additional benefits that the plans are providing over and above 
the basic Medicare benefit package would be reflected in the rebate 
column. So they are providing services estimated to be 9 percent 
above the traditional Medicare benefit package, but they are receiv- 
ing payments equal to 117 percent. 

Mr. CAMP. Did you include the value of the assistance Medicare 
Advantage plans provide in helping beneficiaries with lower co-pay- 
ments and deductibles as well? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. That would be in the rebates, yes. 

Mr. CAMP. You also say in your statement that we are not re- 
ceiving value for the additional money in Medicare Advantage. 
However, GAO found that beneficiaries in traditional Medicare pay 
$800 more per year than those in Medicare Advantage. And the 
Kaiser Family Foundation report found that while beneficiaries 
save — all beneficiaries save more money in Medicare Advantage, 
but on average, those with the highest health care costs save more 
than $4,000 a year by being in Medicare Advantage. 

Are you familiar with those findings? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. And I think I can explain how they fit 
into our analysis. 

Mr. CAMP. Would you describe those are receiving value, those 
individuals? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, the same additional benefits could be 
provided by Medicare, traditional Medicare, that is, at a lower cost. 
The plans themselves say that their costs to provide the Medicare 
services are higher than traditional Medicare’s. 

Mr. CAMP. But traditional Medicare doesn’t provide those serv- 
ices 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Apples to apples. 

Mr. CAMP. So you are assuming that then traditional Medicare 
would then continue to provide all of those services that we are 
finding in Medicare Advantage. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, to the extent that what the plans are 
doing in their additional services is filling in deductibles, coinsur- 
ance, paying premiums, I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. CAMP. But also dental and vision care and other items. 

You mentioned reducing those Medicare Advantage payments 
also to spur efficiency and innovation. Are you suggesting that the 
health care delivery systems in North Dakota and Wisconsin are 
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ten times more inefficient than those in New York and Florida, 
particularly? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, the states that have low traditional 
Medicare costs would tend to be more efficient, not less efficient. 
In fact, in many of the low-cost Medicare states, as you know — not 
all of them, but many of them — also tend to do quite well on qual- 
ity measures. And so traditional Medicare is providing very good 
value in those low cost states. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, so that is — yes. Those with higher Medicare 
spending and utilization often have lower health and quality out- 
comes compared to areas that are — where utilization is much 
lower. I think that is what you are saying. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I am sorry. Say that again? 

Mr. CAMP. I think what you are saying is that benchmarks vary 
widely across the country, and that you have found that regions 
with the highest Medicare spending and utilization rates often 
have health and quality outcomes similar or worse than those 
areas where utilization is much lower. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. CAMP. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. That is correct. 

Mr. CAMP. Are you exploring ways to ensure that seniors in 
states like Michigan will not continue to subsidize the over-utiliza- 
tion of services by paying higher monthly premiums and 
deductibles in Florida and other areas? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Well, much of our work is aimed at try- 
ing to improve traditional Medicare so that it incorporates stronger 
incentives for efficiency and quality. So yes, that is what we spend 
most of our time trying to do. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you. I see my time has expired, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Doggett, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much for your important, con- 
tinuing work. 

I would like to direct your attention first to the section of your 
report captioned, “Part D Data Still Unavailable for Purposes 
Other than Payment and the Related Recommendation.” In that 
portion of your report, you say that in calendar year 2006, Medi- 
care and Medicare beneficiaries under the prescription drug pro- 
gram paid out about $50 billion in premiums, but “because of gaps 
in available data, there are fundamental questions that cannot be 
answered about how Part D is operating.” 

I think this is a very troubling finding, and your recommendation 
to try to get CMS and HHS to do what they are charged under the 
law already, I believe, to do is very important. I have just been con- 
sistently amazed at this administration’s tolerance of waste, fraud, 
and abuse in the Medicare Advantage program. Apparently it is 
okay to have waste, fraud, and abuse in government programs as 
long as it fulfills an ideological imperative and benefits insurance 
companies. 

Specifically, for over eight months I have been trying to deter- 
mine whether all of $100 million was wasted or just a large part 
of it in this program to provide prescription drug assistance to peo- 
ple who weren’t told in a timely way they were entitled to get it, 
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and the refusal of CMS to go back and take a look at whether all 
that $100 million was wasted or just a large part of it. 

I asked in this room in June. I asked in October. I asked when 
Secretary Leavitt was sitting where you are, when he came to tes- 
tify about the President’s budget. I asked again last week in the 
Budget Committee. CMS continues to refuse to explain what hap- 
pened to that $100 million for low income beneficiaries. 

Let me ask you: As a nonpartisan research organization with no 
political agenda, the Medicare Payment Advisory Commission, has 
the administration — formally or informally — been willing to provide 
you with the facts that you need concerning either this $100 mil- 
lion payment or the overall experiment with Part D, $50 billion? 
And if not, has that refusal to provide data impaired your work to 
ensure accountability? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, I am not sure about the $100 million 
issue, Mr. Doggett. But in general, we have been concerned that we 
haven’t been able to get claims level data on Part D so that we can 
answer basic questions about how the program is functioning — for 
example, which drugs are the most frequently used, and how many 
beneficiaries are entering into the coverage gap, and those sorts of 
issues. And without that information, we feel we can’t advise the 
Congress on how well the program — Part D, that is — is working. 

So we have recommended that Congress pass legislation requir- 
ing CMS to provide claims level data to MedPAC and other con- 
gressional support agencies, and also executive branch agencies 
that have health and safety responsibility, like FDA. 

Mr. DOGGETT. And you believe they could provide you that data 
right now; but given their attitude, you feel a mandate is nec- 
essary? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, my understanding is that there are at 
least people who believe that they don’t have the legal authority to 
do that right now, which is why we have couched it as a rec- 
ommendation that Congress enact legislation to make it perfectly 
clear that CMS is not just authorized but required to give us the 
data. 

And obviously, it ought to be done so in a way that protects con- 
fidentiality to beneficiaries. And we have a fairly good track record 
of dealing with confidential information. 

Mr. DOGGETT. If you had that data already, certainly you have 
mechanisms within your committee to protect confidentiality. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You would have protected it had you been sup- 
plied the data you need to do your job. You have, even without that 
data, been able to do a great deal of research on the windfall sub- 
sidies that Medicare Advantage plans enjoy. They of course don’t 
just go to low income individuals. They go to people of all income 
ranges. 

Do you believe that Medicare Advantage is the best way to assist 
poor folks, low income individuals, with their health care costs? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. No, we don’t. We believe that there are other 
ways that are more targeted and would therefore be more effective 
at achieving the goal of providing support to low income people. 
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Mr. DOGGETT. I believe the latest estimate we have is that we 
will waste about $150 billion over the next ten years on Medicare 
Advantage over delivering it through traditional Medicare. 

Just one last question, if I may, in another area, Mr. Chairman. 
And that is with regard to not so much these recommendations as 
the meeting that you had last week to begin exploring again this 
question of bundling hospital and physician payments for services 
around a hospitalization. 

As you know, when we had the so-called wrap DRG, there was 
a concern about bundling radiology, anesthesiology, pathology serv- 
ices all together. Could you just give us a general idea of where you 
think MedPAC is going with this new bundled payment pilot, and 
perhaps tell us what type of select conditions might come into play, 
whether it is high volume, or just generally what are the conditions 
for which quality has been a persistent problem but for which 
standard protocols are not available? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Well, a couple points. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Or are available. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. First is that we have not made a rec- 
ommendation yet. We discussed a draft recommendation at our 
March meeting last week, and we will take up a recommendation 
in April. But I don’t want to prejudge that the commission will en- 
dorse that. 

The concept that we have talked about is starting with a select 
number of DRGs, focusing on particular conditions that are high 
volume and, for example, where there is a lot of variation around 
readmission rates and the like — focusing on those DRGs and then, 
for those conditions, bundle together in a single package not just 
the hospital payment but also the inpatient physician fees, subse- 
quent hospital readmissions within a given window like 30 days 
after the first admission. And the ultimate goal would be to have 
a single fixed payment that goes to an organization that then di- 
vides it among the physicians and hospitals and others partici- 
pating in the care. 

So that is the basic concept. To get to that true bundled pay- 
ment, we are likely to recommend some transitional steps that 
would move us gradually in that direction. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Johnson, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You indicated that rural access has improved beneficiary choice 
to Medicare Advantage. And what would your proposed cuts do to 
Medicare Advantage to current beneficiaries’ access? Is that going 
to impair them? 

And you need to know that the seniors in my district have asked 
me not to mess with their Medicare Advantage plans, and I know 
that Mr. Stark’s percentage is way up there on numbers of people 
in your district who take Medicare Advantage. Compared to mine, 
you are about five times as many. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Clearly, as I said in response to Mr. Camp, 
the additional payments that are being made to private plans are, 
at least some of them, going into added benefits for Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. And of course we understand that that is very popular. 
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But if the goal is to provide added benefits to Medicare bene- 
ficiaries, we believe that there are more efficient ways to do that 
than to funnel the money through 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. You made that statement before. You keep 
saying there are other ways. What are the other ways? Would you 
care to discuss 

Mr. HACKBARTH. If Congress wants to expand the Medicare 
benefit package, Congress can do that and it would be at a lower 
cost than doing it through Medicare Advantage. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How can you be sure it would be a lower cost? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. The plans tell us so. Again, looking at the 
table before you, the plans say that it costs them more than tradi- 
tional Medicare to provide the Medicare benefit package. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, but you also made the statement that it 
varies across the country. And how do you equalize that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, let’s just go through some of the num- 
bers here. On average, for all Medicare Advantage plans across the 
country, all types of plans, the average bid is 101 percent of tradi- 
tional Medicare. 

For the private fee-for-service plans, which are, as you know, the 
most rapidly growing and the most prevalent form in the rural 
areas, the plans say that it costs them 108 percent of Medicare’s 
cost to provide the traditional Medicare package. So there certainly 
is variation. 

But in the rural areas, the private plans say it would cost us 
quite a bit more than traditional Medicare to provide these bene- 
fits. That is what the plans say. That is what their bids say. So 
if we want to provide more benefits to Medicare beneficiaries, it is 
more efficient to do it through traditional Medicare than through 
private fee-for-service plans. 

I would also add that if the goal is to improve geographic equity, 
if people feel like traditional Medicare is unfair to parts of Texas 
or to Michigan relative to Florida, the place to fix that is in tradi- 
tional Medicare, not in paying additional money to private plans in 
those areas. 

When traditional Medicare pays a lot more for — or when Medi- 
care pays a lot more for private fee-for-service in Texas or in Michi- 
gan or in South Dakota, a lot of that money is going into higher 
administrative costs and profit for plans. It is not going to the 
health care providers in those states that have produced those low 
traditional Medicare costs. It is going to insurance companies. 

So if we want to improve geographic equity in traditional Medi- 
care, fix traditional Medicare. If we want to provide more benefits 
to Medicare beneficiaries, provide them through traditional Medi- 
care. It is lower cost. It is more targeted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So what you are saying is the government is a 
better insurer than private industry? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. No. Actually, I am not saying that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, you 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, this is a critical issue, Mr. Johnson, so 
I want to be really clear on it. 

Is traditional Medicare lower cost, more efficient, than private 
fee-for-service plans? Yes. The data say so. The data submitted by 
private fee-for-service plans say so. Is traditional Medicare more ef- 
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ficient than all private plans? No. Some of them bid less. HMOs, 
on average, bid less than the cost of traditional Medicare, and some 
HMOs significantly less than traditional Medicare. 

Some private plans are efficient. Others are not. The problem 
with this payment system is we are rewarding inefficient private 
plans. In fact, we are encouraging growth in inefficient private 
plans. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, I think — would you agree that 75 percent 
of the people use HMOs? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Seventy-five percent of the enrollment? Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Can you tell us? Is that true? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. But the most rapidly growing piece of 
this is the private fee-for-service. 

Mr. CAMP. Would the gentleman from Texas yield just for a 
point of clarification? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. Sure. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Hackbarth, are the coordinated care plans in a 
different position than the private fee-for-service? Are those still — 
I mean, your own data suggests they are providing services more 
efficiently, yet your testimony seems to lump everybody together. 
And if you could just clarify those points, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Sure, Mr. Camp. And believe me, I am 
doing my best to be clear on this. Not all private plans are the 
same. There is a lot of variation. We tend to, for analysis purposes, 
group plans into broad categories — private fee-for-service, coordi- 
nated care plans, regional PPOs, and the like. 

There are variations across those categories. Clearly, private fee- 
for-service is the least efficient option among the broad categories. 
Within a category, like coordinated care plans, that includes HMOs 
and local PPOs, as I recall, there are variations among HMOs in 
terms of their efficiency. Some of them are much lower cost than 
traditional Medicare. Some are highest cost than traditional Medi- 
care. So the labels are 

Mr. CAMP. Do you have a conclusion as a category, though? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. On average, the HMO category provides the 
traditional Medicare benefits for less than traditional Medicare. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, sir. I yield back. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Ms. Tubbs Jones, would you like to inquire? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, sir. How are you? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I am doing well. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. My name is Stephanie Tubbs Jones. I come 
from Cleveland, Ohio. And I am concerned, and I have kind of 
looked through this report and I am not sure that it is included in 
that: You are familiar with all the research that shows that there 
are significant health disparities, particularly in the delivery of 
health care for minorities, are you not, sir? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Is there any place in this report where you 
address the issue of health disparities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, there are places that we take care to 
look at differences. For example, in 
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Ms. TUBBS JONES. Can you refer me to somewhere in the re- 
port to do that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. For example, in looking at dialysis facili- 
ties and closure rates, one of the things that we look at is the im- 
pact on different populations, including African Americans. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And what were your findings? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, in that case we found that among the 
closing dialysis facilities, they were somewhat more likely to be fa- 
cilities that have a disproportionate share of African Americans. It 
is not a huge disparity, but something that bears watching, we 
think. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And the reason you are focusing on that is 
because end stage renal disease predominates in African Ameri- 
cans and other minorities. Is that correct? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. It is a particular problem. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And so what do you propose we do to ad- 
dress that particular issue, sir? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, in this case, as I said, we found a slight 
difference and think that it is something that bears watching. We 
don’t think that there is evidence of an overwhelming problem at 
this point that requires 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. But if you are looking at a population in 
which it predominates, the slight difference could have a dispropor- 
tionate impact on that group of folks. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. All of the other statistics that we look at in 
terms of access to care for African Americans in general, the 
growth in services, et cetera, they all are in line with the needs of 
the population. So the number that I am saying is a little bit, 
something that bears watching, is the closure of facilities. Are the 
ones that are closing disproportionately facilities that serve African 
Americans? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. So are you saying to me that in terms of 
health care disparity, the only issue is the closing of end stage 
renal disease facilities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We don’t look at every issue with an eye to- 
wards disparities. No, we don’t. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Is that something you could do? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We would be happy to look at particular 
issues, yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. I mean, I think that in light of the fact that 
every research is showing that health care disparities predominate, 
delivery of care to minorities is a big issue for minority commu- 
nities. It would only make sense that you, who do the report to 
Congress on Medicare payment policy, would include that in your 
research. 

Could you see that that is something you include moving forward 
in the future? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. We can take a look at that. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. You are aware, in fact — I am encouraging 
you to do so. And I am going to stay on this health care sub- 
committee counting on you to provide that kind of leadership for 
us. 

You are aware that the committee — not the committee, the chair 
and I requested the GAO to do a study around end stage renal dis- 
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ease and the impact bundling would have on end stage renal dis- 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Is there anything in your research that 
speaks to that issue? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. To bundling? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Yes. The bundling of Epogen and the im- 
pact that it would have on minority communities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, the commission has recommended bun- 
dling of ESRD-related services. And we have recommended that 
when that is done, that there be careful attention paid to incor- 
porating measures of quality. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. But when you made that recommendation, 
did you have any study upon which you based that it would have 
any disparate impact on minority communities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. No. We don’t have information to show 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Could you, please — again, I am asking on 
behalf of the minority communities across this country in whom 
end stage renal disease predominates — do some research in and 
around that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And when we receive this GAO study that 
we have frequented, that you take a look at that to determine the 
impact, what impact your decision could have based on the study 
that they have done? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Of course we would be happy to do that. 
I would add, though, that we recommend bundling for ESRD serv- 
ices because we think that that system can produce better quality 
for all Medicare beneficiaries within end stage renal disease. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. But let me 

Mr. HACKBARTH. The goal is to enhance quality as well as im- 
prove efficiency. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Exactly. But the question I have is: Do you 
believe that doctors recommend drugs in order to make money 
versus standing in the stead of doing the job that they are sup- 
posed to do, which is to do no wrong? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Some doctors do that, and many do not. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. So upon what do you base that answer that 
some doctors do that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. That some doctors 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Do that, what you just — that is what you 
just said. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I am saying that there are doctors who will 
do things due to financial motivation, and many who do not. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And upon what do you base that statement? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. You can look at variation in utilization of 
services, and look at things like how ownership affects utilization 
recommendations. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. So do you have a research report that says 
doctors make that kind of recommendation, for profit, versus look- 
ing out for the interests of their patient? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Again, I don’t know if I am misunderstanding 
your question. Are there physicians who recommend more because 
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they are influenced by financial incentives? I say yes, there are 
some physicians. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. And I am asking you, if you have physicians 
that do that, do you have a report that shows that they do that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. There is abundant research that shows that 
there is a relationship between financial incentives and physician 
utilization decisions. There is research that shows there is a rela- 
tionship between physician ownership of facilities and their deci- 
sions about utilization of those services. We don’t produce every bit 
of research ourselves. We rely on work done by other researchers. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. I would be interested in having someone 
from the folks that are with you giving me the research that says 
that doctors would over-prescribe a drug of purposes of profit 
versus looking out for the interests of their patient. And I am out 
of time, so I am looking for you to send that to me. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, again, the point is that physicians re- 
spond to incentives. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. I don’t know if anybody in the physician 
community is sitting out there listening to these blanket state- 
ments that you are making, but I am confident by the end of the 
day you are going to hear from a whole bunch of them. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, we have got physicians on MedPAC 
who would agree with that statement. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Send it to me. If you have it, I would love 
to read it. But I am telling you, by the end of the day I am con- 
fident you are going to hear from a lot of physicians who agree 
with that blanket statement you are making about their practice 
of medicine. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. And in fact, just so the record is clear, I did 
not make a blanket statement. What I said is that some physicians 
do; most do not. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. I will let the physicians argue with you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. You are welcome. 

Mr. Kind. 

Mr. KIND. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Hackbarth. I appreciate your testimony today, and also MedPAC’s 
work in the report that you submit. Obviously, you give us a lot 
of policy issues to chew on in the course of the report. 

Skilled nursing facilities/home health: I am very concerned about 
their status back in Wisconsin. Obviously, MedPAC is recom- 
mending zero percent. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Right. 

Mr. KIND. And that is based on what the Medicare margins are 
right now, is my understanding. The problem we are facing, how- 
ever, is the state funding issue, which many of us believe has been 
inadequate, especially in Wisconsin, for too long. And yet they keep 
coming to us seeing if there is any type of help or relief in light 
of the funding shortfall that is occurring at the state level. 

You probably weren’t paying attention, but a couple of weeks ago 
we just passed reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, which 
had a maintenance of funding language in it, basically telling the 
states, listen. If you are going to make it a policy proposal to re- 
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duce funding for higher education, don’t expect the Federal Govern- 
ment then to come up and make up for the shortfalls in that. 

I am just wondering whether or not something like that might 
be necessary in order to address the skilled nursing facilities and 
home health issues since Medicare’s margins are above and beyond, 
and yet the state funding seems to suffer each year as we go for- 
ward, and then jeopardizing that care back home. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. 

Mr. KIND. Did MedPAC look at anything like that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, what we have said is that using Medi- 
care funds to offset Medicaid shortfalls is a mistake. 

Mr. KIND. Right. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. For two reasons. One, if the Federal Govern- 
ment says, we will assume responsibility for the bottom line of 
nursing homes and home health agencies, that is the reason for the 
state and other payors to say, oh, we will reduce the amount we 
pay because the feds will make up the difference. And that is the 
issue you are getting at. 

The second aspect of it is that if we use Medicare rates to cross- 
subsidize for low Medicaid payment, the skilled nursing facilities, 
for example, that are going to get the most money are the ones that 
have the highest Medicare case loads and the lowest Medicaid case 
loads. And so the money is not going to go to the right people. 

So if you want to fix low Medicaid rates, you have got to fix Med- 
icaid, not do it through Medicare. As to how to fix Medicaid, that 
is beyond the scope of the Medicare Payment Advisory Commission, 
so we have not made a specific Medicaid recommendation. 

Mr. KIND. Now, let me just relay the sense of frustration again 
that many of the providers feel back in my district in western Wis- 
consin. High quality care. One of the lowest reimbursement regions 
in the entire country. Now, if we were to move forward aggres- 
sively, getting e-prescribing, HIT in place with quality of care 
standards, and move to an outcome or performance-based reim- 
bursement system, how much cost savings do you think that would 
bring the Medicare system in light of the solvency issues that have 
been highlighted here today? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. From HIT in particular? 

Mr. KIND. Yes. From HIT, but also going to a performance-based 
type of reimbursement system that also deals with the utilization 
variances from regions. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. I don’t know, Mr. Kind, exactly what the 
number would be. You know, people have looked at some pieces of 
that. The Rand Corporation, for example, tried to look at the poten- 
tial long-term savings from HIT. MedPAC specifically has not 
looked at those issues. But potentially the savings are quite large 
from improved efficiency. 

Mr. KIND. And you are probably familiar with the type of pro- 
vider initiative that is taking place in Wisconsin, where they are 
trying to — this new quality collaborative initiative that all the pro- 
viders have bought into in the state in trying to establish stand- 
ards, increasing transparency, and getting that data available, 
which I think makes a lot of sense as long as you can get that type 
of integration and cooperation across the providers. 
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But naturally, we do have a solvency issue. But one of the issues 
coming up this year was going to be the 45 percent trigger issue. 
Does MedPAC have any thoughts about that 45 percent trigger? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, we have not made any recommendation 
on the 45 percent trigger per se. I would say that, as I said in my 
opening statement, the commission is very concerned about the sol- 
vency of the program and feels a growing sense of urgency about 
that. So to the extent that the 45 percent trigger reflects the same 
sense of urgency, that is good news. 

The problem with the trigger is that, as you know, it focuses on 
the portion of the program that is financed through general reve- 
nues. And so it is just looking at a piece of the financial picture, 
not the overall cost of the Medicare program. 

And so in that sense, the 45 percent trigger is inadequate to deal 
with our big picture issue, which is the total cost of the program, 
whether it is financed from general revenues or the HIT. 

Mr. KIND. Right. What are your thoughts on these so-called effi- 
ciency payments, trying to incentivize increased efficiencies and 
cost savings and the delivery of health care? Are they going to be 
effective? Are they going to 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We have got to move in that direction. We 
need to move in that direction with care. We need to make sure 
that the system includes quality measures to assure that we aren’t 
hurting quality as we try to lower costs. 

We need to take care that there is appropriate adjustment for pa- 
tient case mix and severity of illness so there aren’t incentives to 
avoid the sickest patients. But the direction is the direction we 
need to move. We just need to move there with care and thought. 

Mr. KIND. Great. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Pomeroy, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. POMEROY. I do have a few questions. I would first like to 
pick up on my colleague’s comments about the skilled nursing 
home care reimbursement issue. Now, MedPAC is an advisory com- 
mittee for Medicare, so maybe MedPAC only needs to look at the 
Medicare component of reimbursement under CMS. But I believe 
the responsibilities on us, as members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, needs to be a little broader even though Medicaid juris- 
diction falls principally on the Commerce Committee. 

But what we have for the nursing home in North Dakota pro- 
viding services, much of which is paid for by federal programs, 
Medicare or Medicaid, is negative margins. They are getting nega- 
tive margins because they are losing their short on Medicaid reim- 
bursements being below costs, and they have been able to cross- 
subsidize a little bit with the margin, a favorable skilled nursing 
care margin on Medicare reimbursements. 

So simply to, without attending in any way to the underpayment 
on Medicaid, hammer now the margins on Medicare, at the end of 
the day, for the institution we demand provide quality care to the 
senior in that home, we are only making the job much more dif- 
ficult. 

And I believe that you can even look at it a little more expan- 
sively as a Medicare problem as well. If the institutions are, in ag- 
gregate, in negative margins because of a federal program, it seems 
to me we had better be somewhat tempered in what we do on the 
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Medicare side lest we drive the quality or the availability of care 
in the nursing home area to where we can’t get acceptable outcome 
for the Medicare reimbursements that we make. We have that as 
a higher priority personally in the year ahead as we look at this. 

But I want to ask you about a few different things. The growth 
we are seeing in the Medicare Advantage is all in the private fee- 
for-service side in North Dakota. An awful lot of aggressive mar- 
keting has produced some substantial enrollment change recently. 

And I just don’t see much quantification of the private fee-for- 
service return for the 17 percent we pay over the cost of Medicare, 
paying for the benefit on the fee-for-service basis. Is that substan- 
tially MedPAC’s view as well? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Mr. Pomeroy, again I would refer you to the 
table that is on the screen. So that last column, the rebates, that 
is the amount of money that goes back to Medicare beneficiaries in 
the form of added benefits, reduced premiums. 

So of the 117 percent payment, overpayment, 9 percentage points 
of that 17 is going to the beneficiaries in the form of added bene- 
fits. The remaining 8 percent out of the 17 is going into higher plan 
costs for administration, profit, et cetera. So some of it is making 
it to beneficiaries, but only about half. 

Mr. POMEROY. Yes. For whatever enhanced benefit we want, 
we are paying $2 to get a buck’s worth of good out there. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Right. Exactly. 

Mr. POMEROY. There ought to be a more efficient way of doing 
that one. 

There is a book I would commend to you, if you haven’t read it, 
“Overtreated: Why Too Much Medicine Is Making Us Sicker and 
Poorer,” written by Shannon Brownlee. The New York Times called 
it the number one economic book in 2007. And it talks about vast 
differential in practice patterns not reflected to improved outcomes, 
in fact potentially inversely related to preferred outcomes, adding 
costs that the author estimates to be $500 to $700 billion a year. 

Now, as a system, is Medicare incapable of responding to a prac- 
tice pattern in one place that is carving people up at a rate that 
is totally unmatched in other parts of the country without any bet- 
ter outcomes to show for the cost and the trauma to patients? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, one of the tools that Medicare has at 
its disposal is in fact to use private plans. Traditional Medicare has 
some strengths. It is large. It can get good rates from providers be- 
cause of its size. It has low administrative costs because of its size. 
Traditional Medicare’s weakness historically has been its inability 
to change practice patterns and deal with this sort of issue. 

And so part of the original thinking around Medicare Advantage 
was, well, if we allow private plans to come in and they can selec- 
tively contract, they can better coordinate care, and the like, they 
can deal with some of these inappropriate utilization patterns 
maybe more flexibly than traditional Medicare. 

I still believe that is true. The problem with Medicare Advantage 
is the payment system that we are using rewards inefficiency as 
well as efficiency. 

Mr. POMEROY. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson, would you like to inquire? 
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Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would. Thank 
you, sir, for being here today and helping us work through these 
vexing issues. 

In the administration’s budget, they were silent on the issue of 
addressing the impending physician rate cuts, which I take to be 
a silent endorsement of the cuts. And it is interesting because 
CMS’s own actuaries seem to recognize that cuts of this magnitude 
will impact access to care. As a matter of fact, they said that it 
would substantially reduce beneficiary access to physician care. 

Does MedPAC agree that cuts in the range of 10 percent would 
have an impact on beneficiaries’ access to care? And do you have 
any comments as to how you think Congress should deal with it? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. It is quite possible that a cut as large 
as 10 percent would start to affect access to care, in particular in 
some markets. MedPAC’s recommendation is for an increase in 
physician fees equal to the increase in their input prices minus a 
productivity factor. It works out to about 1.1 percent. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And that would avert any reduction in care 
to 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. We think a modest increase in the pay- 
ments is appropriate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would like to follow up on something our col- 
league Ms. Tubbs Jones mentioned, and that is the issue of bun- 
dling of Medicare payment rates for dialysis. And she said one 
thing that — she asked you one question that I was somewhat per- 
plexed by your comments, and that is the fact that — the closing of 
these facilities. 

And I didn’t hear any mention on your part that there is a nexus 
between reimbursement rates and the ability of some of these fa- 
cilities to stay open. And I think that was something that — maybe 
it is intuitive, but it is important to note that. 

It is more than just the reasons that you stated for folks to stay 
open and continuing to be able to provide care. If they are not get- 
ting the reimbursements they need to keep the doors open, they 
are going to close. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. But could I comment on that, Mr. 
Thompson? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Sure. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Just to be clear, the number of facilities clos- 
ing in any year is quite small. And maybe somebody can get that 
number. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Well, and the number 

Mr. HACKBARTH. And so I didn’t mean to overstate the closure 
problem. But I was giving it as an illustration of where we have 
looked in particular at a disproportionate impact on certain com- 
munities, like the African American community. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The actual number is less important to me 
than the fact that people who need this care — I mean, it is very, 
very important — have the ability to do it. I don’t know where you 
live, you know, if you live in the city, or maybe it is easy to get 
to them. But I represent a district that is largely rural, and it is 
tough for people to drive — especially to undergo this type of treat- 
ment — to drive any great lengths. 
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And I will stipulate that bundling probably does save money. But 
I think it is important also to point out that it is more than just 
saving them money. There is a quality to health care, a quality of 
health care, an access to that quality of health care issue that I 
think has to be put in place. 

And I am hearing rumors that, given the support for the bun- 
dling, that there may in fact be something along those lines. But 
I think we need to do some better tests than the tests that have 
been proposed so far. 

And I think that those pilots or tests or whatever you are going 
to — the matrix that you are going to set up to determine the impact 
that this is going to have on very real people with very serious 
health problems, that it take into consideration not just the savings 
associated with this but also the impact it has on someone’s access 
to quality health care. And I would like to see something come out 
of MedPAC that would address that issue. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We agree that designing the system so that 
it doesn’t just preserve quality but I think can even enhance qual- 
ity, that should be the objective. 

Mr. THOMPSON. We just need to make sure we do the work on 
the ground so we are not modeling after urban facilities. We need 
to take into consideration the impact this is going to have on 
rurals. 

And then one last question. The administration held Medicare 
Advantage Plus harmless, and this has been talked about a little 
bit already, but in the budget that cut the rates for almost every 
other provider group. 

And it seems to me that in your work, you suggest that the Medi- 
care Advantage plans take up about $10 billion more for bene- 
ficiaries enrolled in those plans. And my question to you is: With- 
out reform, do you see the MA reimbursement rates continuing to 
tread upward in comparison for fee-for-service? And what can you 
suggest that beneficiaries are getting that make this extra expendi- 
ture worthwhile? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, so long as we keep the current payment 
system, we expect that enrollment will continue to grow. And each 
new beneficiary is costing traditional Medicare more. So the cost of 
the program will grow with that additional enrollment. And that 
is one of the reasons we think it is important to act on this as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. THOMPSON. So $10 billion today? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. It will be bigger in the future so long as you 
leave these payment incentives in place. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Pretty soon we are talking about real money. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. We are at risk in the extreme of taking 
large portions of the country where traditional Medicare’s costs are 
relatively low and quality relatively high, and moving all those 
beneficiaries into higher cost fee-for-service plans that add no value 
over traditional Medicare. And the price tag for that will be very 
large. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And as far as what these beneficiaries are get- 
ting for this $10 billion extra? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, again, the table that we have discussed 
summarizes the data. In the case of private fee-for-service — which 
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has basically doubled in size; it is the most rapidly growing — dou- 
bled in size of the last year; it is the most rapidly growing piece 
of Medicare Advantage — only about half of the overpayments are 
going into additional benefits for Medicare beneficiaries. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you very much. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Becerra, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. BECERRA. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hackbarth, thank you for being with us again. And once 
again, thank you for the report, your testimony, and the good work 
that the commission has been doing. 

I would like to focus my first question on some of your rec- 
ommendations pertaining to trying to increase the participation 
rates by modest income Medicare beneficiaries in the Medicare sav- 
ings program and in the low income drug subsidy program as well. 

You make some specific recommendations, which I think you 
have made in the past. I know I have heard you say this. One is 
that the Secretary of Health and Human Services should increase 
the funding for outreach to low income Medicare beneficiaries that 
participate in the state health insurance assistance program. 

Two, you call on Congress to raise the Medicare savings program 
income and asset test to conform to the low income drug subsidy 
criteria that we have, so that you bring them together and let low 
income folks who happen to have some modest assets still qualify 
without having to become so poor before they are able to get some 
assistance to get their Medicare benefits. 

And you also talk about Congress changing the program require- 
ments so that the Social Security Administration would be able to 
screen low income drug subsidy applicants for the federal Medicare 
savings program to see if they are eligible, and if they are, to be 
able to enroll them; in essence, a one-stop shop. So that if the state 
is finding out that these folks qualify, or the SSA is finding out 
that they qualify for one thing, chances are they will qualify for the 
other. And rather than have them not know the other, we get them 
into the boat getting their health care right away. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Exactly. 

Mr. BECERRA. You have made these recommendations before. 
Our bill, the CHAMP bill last year, tried to implement them. We 
have not gotten there. Why do you keep making these rec- 
ommendations? Beyond the social desire of trying to get folks who 
qualify, who are eligible for these benefits to know about them, is 
there a financial savings as well? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, I am not sure that there would be a fi- 
nancial savings, at least not in the first instance. These increase 
outlays 

Mr. BECERRA. To the overall 

Mr. HACKBARTH [continuing]. It is money well spent. 

Mr. BECERRA. Right. To the overall system, I guess I should 
say. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. No, frankly, the context in which we 
took on these issues was influenced by the Medicare Advantage de- 
bate. A lot of people said, well, Medicare Advantage is providing 
support for low income beneficiaries. It is making it so that they 
can get added benefits. 
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And that is a worthy, important goal. And so we said, well, there 
are other ways to achieve that goal more efficiently without just 
sort of spreading money all over the country. Let’s target it to low 
income people. We have vehicles in place, namely, the Medicare 
savings programs. Let’s change the rules there so that they are 
more effective. 

Mr. BECERRA. So we could be more efficient if we were able to 
target it through these programs that already exist? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. That is our thought. 

Mr. BECERRA. Let me ask another question. I know there is a 
constant debate about the issue of the high deductible health plans, 
and the health savings accounts that the President has really pro- 
moted for quite some time really provide resources for those who 
are in these high deductible health plans. 

These plans, my understanding is, run the risk of being attrac- 
tive to individuals who, for the most part, are healthy or wealthy. 
But when you take into account that 80 percent of our health care 
costs are for 20 percent of the population, it seems to me that the 
20 percent that is at most risk of needing health care, they are the 
folks that are least likely to go into these health savings accounts 
and these high risk deductible plans because their up-front costs 
would be too tremendous for them to be able to afford that type of 
an insurance program. 

Any comments? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, we have not looked specifically at the 
issue of the high deductible plans. We do refer to some research in 
our report that has been done by other people that suggests that, 
yes, maybe there is a selection effect here, that they are most at- 
tractive to people who have relatively high incomes and who are 
relatively healthy. I would note, though, that it is pretty early in 
the development of the idea. And so it is probably premature to 
draw definitive conclusions. 

From my own personal perspective, I guess the big question that 
I have about the effectiveness of the high deductible plans, having 
been in one myself, actually, is: Are they going to help us deal with 
the health cost problem, which as you say is that 20 percent of the 
population that uses 80 percent of the resources. 

The people who have multiple chronic illnesses are going to blow 
through these deductibles. And once they are through the deduct- 
ible, they basically have first dollar comprehensive coverage. So 
what is the incentive to reduce costs in the case of the people who 
use all the money? So are they going to solve our health cost prob- 
lem? It is hard for me to see how they will do that. 

Mr. BECERRA. Well, I thank you for the report because it seems 
to me you are trying to target these efficiencies that we can inject 
into the system. And I appreciate that because one of the things 
we are finding is that we may have disagreements about how to 
do health care, but I think if we know we can save money and still 
provide health care, most of us in this Congress would be sup- 
portive of that. 

So we appreciate the reports and the recommendations that we 
have gotten from MedPAC. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Thank you. 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. I had a couple of questions, 
Glenn. 

You continue to recommend a bundled payment for dialysis pro- 
viders. Do we need to do a demonstration first before moving to a 
bundled payment system, or do we have enough information to pro- 
ceed? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I think there is probably enough information 
to proceed as is, Mr. Stark. I don’t think another demo is needed. 
Having said that, of course, it is very important to take care in the 
design of a bundled payment to include appropriate case mix ad- 
justment and quality measures. 

Chairman STARK. So that would take into account adjustments 
for minority populations or for rural settings? All those issues that 
my colleagues have raised today would be taken into account in 
setting up a bundled payment system, and you have enough infor- 
mation, you feel, to do that? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, I think it can be designed to address 
the legitimate concerns that have been raised. 

Chairman STARK. In the area of the for-profit skilled nursing fa- 
cilities, you project Medicare margins of 11 percent in 2008 in the 
for-profit groups. Is there a variation in margins between the for- 
profit and not-for-profit skilled nursing facilities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. The average Medicare margin for the 
freestanding facilities I think is projected to be 11 percent. And the 
margin for the for-profits — this is actually the 2006 data. So the 
overall average is 13 percent, and the for-profit was 16 percent, 
and the not-for-profit was 3 percent. 

Chairman STARK. Why is that, and what should we do to per- 
haps bring them closer together? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. We have been concerned for several 
years now about the system used to pay skilled nursing facilities, 
and didn’t feel like it was appropriately recognizing differences in 
some types of patients. And there are two particular components 
that have been troubling to us: how the system pays for non- ther- 
apy ancillary expenses, as they are known, which is like drugs and 
respiratory therapy, things like that; and then how it pays for 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, and the like. 

In the one case, the non-therapy ancillaries, we think the exist- 
ing system underpays. So these are often complicated patients that 
we think are not getting enough money from Medicare. On the 
other hand, the existing system provides very strong incentives to 
do lots of therapy, and there may be too much profit in that end 
of the business. 

We are looking at a recommendation and we talked about a draft 
recommendation last week that would change the payment system 
for non-therapy ancillaries and therapy, and would have the effect 
of changing these margins. So margins at the for-profit skilled 
nursing facilities would fall. Profits at the not-for-profit skilled 
nursing facilities would increase. I would also add that the finan- 
cial performance of hospital-based skilled nursing facilities would 
also improve under our recommendation. 

Chairman STARK. And you won’t get me crosswise with Mr. 
Pomeroy in saying that we won’t be disadvantaging rural providers 
or inner city providers? 
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Mr. HACKBARTH. No, I won’t. We think it is a fairer payment 
system that more accurately reflects the needs of the patients being 
served. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Camp, did you 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. I just had a follow-up to the question you had. 

Obviously, MedPAC has recommended in past reports a bundled 
payment for dialysis services combined with quality monitoring. So 
this is not a new recommendation. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Right. 

Mr. CAMP. But what is new is that CMS has just completed 
their final report on a potential model for an ESRD bundled pay- 
ment. In that, I understand there are a number of case mix adjust- 
ers. 

Are any of those including race? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I don’t know. I think the CMS report came 
out like a week ago. 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. I believe none of them. There are 22 case mix 
adjusters, and none of them are including race. 

Do you believe the model that CMS has developed can be used 
to implement a bundled payment system nationwide that accounts 
for both individual patient characteristics as well as the smaller di- 
alysis facilities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Because the report is a recent one, we are 
still in the process of looking at it. But as you point out, we have 
said for a number of years now we think a bundled payment is the 
way to go. 

Mr. CAMP. And rather than a pilot program, do you believe a 
transition might be more appropriate to phase in a bundled pay- 
ment, similar to the transitions to reform patients to inpatient hos- 
pitals, skilled nursing facilities, long-term care hospitals, inpatient 
rehab facilities? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. In fact, that is a quite common thing in 
the Medicare program, where you are making a significant change 
in a payment system to allow a gradual transition. Yes. 

Mr. CAMP. And would it also not be suitable to provide a regular 
update that is built into the baseline, much like other providers? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. I am sorry. You are saying a statutory up- 
date? 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. To provide a regular statutory update that is 
built into the baseline, which is similar to what other providers re- 
ceive? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, as you know, MedPAC’s stock in trade 
is to look at a variety of different factors to make an update rec- 
ommendation, things like margins, access to capital, access to care 
for beneficiaries, et cetera. And those variables change over time. 
They change year to year in some cases. 

And so our basic approach on all updates is that you ought to 
do an analysis each year to determine an appropriate update, as 
opposed to writing a baseline that says, oh, they are going to get 
X percent every year into the future. So if anything, we would like 
to see everybody on the same footing as dialysis facilities, which is 
no automatic increases. 

Mr. CAMP. So you are suggesting we remove the built-in base- 
line update for other providers? 
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Mr. HACKBARTH. We think that determining the appropriate 
rate increase is something that ought to be done year by year. 

Mr. CAMP. And how does that — if that is completely open year 
to year, doesn’t that make long-term planning somewhat difficult, 
particularly in hospital settings and other large concerns that have 
a variety of business decisions to make as well as the care of pa- 
tients? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, most businesses don’t have guaranteed 
updates. They have prices set by competitive markets. And they 
still manage to plan. They make assumptions about what it is 
going to be. They respond to changes in prices by improving effi- 
ciency. The norm 

Mr. CAMP. There is also more choice available in the private sec- 
tor in many cases than there is in the heart sector. We don’t al- 
ways have the comparable choices available. But I understand the 
point you are trying to make. I do think it is a little different when 
there is a sole provider, a community hospital, to say that they are 
just like the three auto parts stores that are in town. I think there 
is a bit of a difference there. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. And in cases where there is a sole pro- 
vider and it is a critical access institution, there aren’t readily 
available alternatives, we ought to target those institutions in par- 
ticular, as you folks have, and set up special payment systems for 
those isolated providers. But where there are alternatives, I think 
that living without price guarantees is the way the economy works 
in general. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, I think in many large cities you have lots of 
alternatives. But in most of America, there aren’t lots of alter- 
natives. So yes, if you live in a large urban setting like Wash- 
ington, D.C., you have got lots of choices. But even in parts of the 
city, you have to travel a ways to get to those choices. 

So anyway, I appreciate the chairman’s time. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Just one more issue on this dialysis thing. Ac- 
cording to your report, we are spending about 26,000 bucks a year 
for each patient. Right? I think that is in your report somewhere. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Okay. I don’t have that number in my head. 

Chairman STARK. And the for-profit, there are two big for-profit 
chains, and their average margin is 7.6 percent. Everybody else is 
around 2 percent margin. 

Is there that big a disparity in quality between the non — those 
that aren’t the two big chains? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. As you know, the payment system isn’t at all 
based on quality. 

Chairman STARK. No, no. I just wondered if you know. Is there 
any reason 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. Not that I know of. I don’t know that 
there is a quality advantage in the big chains. 

Chairman STARK. So we are paying these guys three and a half 
times as much, and you don’t think there is three and a half times 
better quality. 

I was just looking the other day, and in most every other country 
in the world, dialysis is done through hospitals. What if — and as- 
suming that we would have to keep the patients happy by having 
little clinics all over hell’s half acre, but the hospitals could run 
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those, just as they often run outpatient — what if we just — I mean, 
we are talking about this huge margin. And the hospitals are — 
none of them have margins near 7 percent. On average, most of our 
hospitals — what if we just gave this extra money to the hospitals 
and said, you guys run it? Some hospitals do it as a part of their 
service. What would be wrong with just turning the whole dialysis 
program over to our not-for-profit acute care hospital system and 
give them the margin? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, in general, we favor having choices for 
beneficiaries and competition in the belief that that can make 
things 

Chairman STARK. But they have a choice — in many areas, they 
have a choice of hospitals. In some areas where 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Right. But to designate a particular provider 
type as the only one who can provide a service, particularly what 
is basically an outpatient service like this one, wouldn’t be the ap- 
proach that MedPAC would normally take. What we try to do is 
devise payment systems that are neutral to provider types. 

Chairman STARK. But this is the only service that we pay for 
everybody. In other words, if America — I mean, this is socialized 
medicine. Dialysis is the only procedure that we pay for everybody, 
and the government pays the whole freight, so that it arguably is 
a different procedure. And if we are going to set the price, maybe 
we could set the setting. 

And we are also worried about the financial health of the hos- 
pitals. And I just suggest that maybe this would be a way to give 
them a little extra revenue. They certainly have the extra — and in 
many cases they do do it in hospital settings. It sounds to me like 
it is some low-hanging fruit that might help our hospital system 
provide competition, provide access, all those things that — I would 
be curious to see what you think. See if you can sell that to your 
board. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. It might be a tough sell. 

Mr. CAMP. If I might just follow up on one question. There is 
a different patient mix in the small rural providers and the large 
dialysis chains, is there not? They are not comparable patient pop- 
ulations, is my understanding. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Well, I honestly don’t know 

Mr. CAMP. So the margins would reflect the different population 
mix and payment mix of those two groups, would they not? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Yes. I don’t know that there is a difference, 
Mr. Camp. Maybe one of my colleagues 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. I think before we draw offhand conclusions on 
the margin differences between the larger chains and the smaller 
chains, I think we need to understand is there a different patient 
mix in those two types of facilities. And I believe you will find there 
is. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. We can provide you a more detailed answer. 

Mr. CAMP. Yes. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. But there might be some differences, small 
differences, in the patients served among the different types at this 
point. 

The second point I make is 
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Mr. CAMP. One may have a larger percentage of Medicare pa- 
tient, and the other may have other payment? There could be quite 
a difference there. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Ideally, what you want 

Mr. CAMP. I appreciate the information. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. In a bundled payment system, you want a 
case mix adjustment that deals with difference in patient need. 

Chairman STARK. Glenn, thank you. Thank your staff, Mark 
and the rest, all of you, for helping us through these thorny prob- 
lems. We will look forward to June report. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. June report. 

Chairman STARK. Do we get it in June or July? June? 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Get it in June, yes. About the 15th of June. 

Chairman STARK. Great. Look forward to it. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. HACKBARTH. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Questions for Record follow:] 
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Li|MllJllulL-.i i.'SIL liUll (El AECN pith) lUlMtllKd bid* ll'l rbr hljlI'Jjril Pert h 

nml |i iK'Btrn rhv-l “cm an nLifraut. btWrr Ihr tents pi rrMlIlwii VIctHr-arti 

.■il l II 1 IQ 1 1 1 . . 1 1 > . hh il- pm' - i r ^iMnibind Ihird 1 Mini h In rrfilh Ml :ni 
uiiiiiiiiiE lun li‘ ill. in cruHriMJl MtfHLjre. ic-tui diij in iln. ii u‘viiKr 

lulwilwl ImI*?' 

Af of hfcndb of IMS, '?"? pereem nl ennn Ll- hi plans ihn parKipaic in die via h'dilinc 
pww h* m «iHm)inpiv^ isnv plipn. a vsIvjpo* ih:d nvIuA* HMCK luepl PIKK tml 
i L-pii'n il p-pt Jn. iiMK h haw newly' f*» percettL hi lih: unnillninii. uiJ kwtl at r cpmiul 
PFKKhaw ndady nine pjhYni-nf the enrollnwrK(wirtiihp rpptau(poHES summing In 77 

ptxLvrth Hiv rTmuinm^ i 1 pi.Ti.vnL d VIA ■ ' 1 1 n il I lv s jil in fr i Ml I c fcv-fi.-r-r±a"i iiv I P'fT'V j 
phvtk 

As ffiT IOIKI, .ilmJ Mil fh'iLvnl ill MciNlmel' l'r*;L'IU'Lii vh hivUJLveu In in MA 1 1 \ 1 i h 

'. pii jhiiiJ In Aeir coumy. In nihil inn, .inly jh-tJi * 4 - pt-rtcnc odftiiwlLuiines have 
□vim Ic an 1 1 M 0 . All M'i'ltnljpflhc I ™twi SAa I hipn acK’i tp il ki* nnr Pt'FS 
|M:r ill llinr ..nirJ; . 
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i he average sulxmlnod h«J fen HWJ- plans indicate* ihai ilu-y are Ale 10 provide 

Medicare:'* r.i i A .mu: I', in is heiiiirft pflitwfe frir less iliiin In- lm -a in dir imihiinnal FFS 
program. h 2*XJh, dw enmllznunl t. weighted average IIMO hid i-; ai 99 purcenr nJ average 
hT5 spending. Thu is up Ironi 9^ pernmH Of FFS in 20PO. 


If lhr uni 1 1 1 it i i ' of M.t rn rolleus are in plans ill mi. ucmrdine tn tin- plan forts, 
uiv able lii iirin ilk III'.' i(undnrLf Print A and It iKm'llti brlurn I lie nisi ol 
iirailiriisiiH I MmSlAW. whrtE latte haws 1(4 >*ur xsivni"* Filar ll wnsihil be 
■nitre 1 'IHi'li'iii 1 a provldt ntpi hrac-llts liirdiitli kjeliiiiin.ul ^ledleate? 

Wlial Med I* AC his *aid about plan efficiency it Ehzfl trrJrr li e eurrenl MA pavmenl 

policy, extra bet*dlis- arc provided by oPIkiffn pinns (’■“■ill effleieney metaund by * 
plan '& .rhiliiy cm h .1 Ivt I IX) pure era rrf FFS-h as we II . 1 -. hy rnllVj i:-=ii plans: IncfffciHYl 
plans, require p.iynenl:- in excess of 100 pure era ns E'l H tn provide the Mud earu heneflt. 
and Ihnr eisJc sriurvr uf funding far cairn I'circllls srv pay-men b fnun llic Mid ie are Trail 

hijrtdfr and beneficiary premium. Wboreas. m ifte former ess* lhe extra bendhs arc fin 

pan, ni Deasi i a signal inai ibepliin is i lVii ium in. (he Inner casw rliL- ahi ily in provide 
eslra henulllx-duevivil mean I hr: lhe plan is elTirienl. In lhe fuller rose, payii>:nls. sn the 
hrillh plan, bntiiurc duty areal a level above 100 percerfl of FK!t -uu an meflKherl inevf 
Medicare dcllam and beoelielmy premiums. 

AmAhrr ispet- i:-T Lnis- .|iie-,i.ii:r is. whether MA plans remld ho cITirit'nl in alE areas uTlIm 
cuunliy fi.r., atfafv provide the A'D benefit parkacr ir. all purls uf lhe L'niCed Slalei lor 

leu ihan FFSV As you point oul only HMOs are Ale io bid below FFSi Medtcane beta, 

Pan oFlhe reHiiri ilMth. ire efficient in MA k ihu Ibey ace achieving ecnnom test nf 
scale hy optraLing in miim densely populated areas. Alntosl mil'll;' I IMO enrol Imura 
mine* I'ruin +d urfcurt cuunlifti (nut of lhe urafy 1 1 Wl urkuih eoiiiii it's, and 3200 
focal wumie&u in dhe United Siaiesf, High kveltofemollinenr wirhin a teofiafrhie amt 
enable Hfaf Js i.i aehieve economies, nl teale i.pnt'.iilinu ftusd od re i n h I rnth'e eot Le iner n 
larcer ereollmenl — and they uIki allow pkine lo have helbcr nppnlucing lesengc with 
providcre lo secure Favurabk ppuvidtt nmlnttls. and obtain diseOurts-. However, HMDs 
sirll do non nvnerally oixiaie in ceram anaa. even whoe henehinnks aiwfiy hith 

wljii'.e tti FFS ill. n is. uSitb. -dit rvtl the 'h 1 1 :. i n e e r. easas" hir itptecnl inu in kome 
counLics l,i.e..1hey eannoi he efficient in hi me areas). 
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If** Mpdl'-Vf' IdrlllilsH-fl :l ill Cl:ll:l l.h:ll li'mkl m'li'.iilr rll jl hlhiIhLIi.i Il ij i-aiy 
plant t> ■ : ■ ■ ■ : I tu' levs E-ffldcnt i.i rlif deli >■ try nl diklilmii.il bcnelils. in ranlrust 
rn Mini iluliii |n pi-tmik nLhiiiIhtJ Pint A and H Incm/lils ;ii h CLMd ln«i:i Ilian 

I i -L ■ I j I i M [k M I Mvdk'Hrr'.' 

MA It<kJv ljI anai^rfl^e lit-Cl d('91> ptweril v\ Medi-CAre P'h'S hrMrta show IhsiL itn-'e 
jbl.iii' iii Htmii: enimiies.. cap pitniiiii ihe- ir^liimii.il MteliiSnivf hciv-li: ppeLfcge 
.liiii 11 lew Ilian '.lim cfTFS Medieare m i.'ir. pjjniee,lu Easily. I v, link! le ^uprising if 
HMOS u.vti: mil ahk Ui “cmTipeLe" LLgamtS FF5 Medit'h’c ni Ihe purl teiilnr .u l-; ■ ij r h i ■ I i ■ -j 
.iiija, where Mtil.cari- MM(h hnt-c hwn mnsi nieeeisftjl. ffaupcNw. uenl^o Icmw ih» 
many plan; ineluding lhe i mi uriw :nu PI I S plmi eannen pnyiide Iradiricnri hu iil'I’iis 
mucu ellktuilly lhaii FFi 

There arc lie cjij on lie □ dm ini: In liee cos Imf having ihe cradilLtinal IT 5 progrun nfr'er 
olra bciMikl. St? m tie nt* hue"*- delimthely 'vh'.lher Ibeabilily k' bfi more eflieieiiL 
ihun IT'S VKiienre m fj-mne wureies i m .inn-. who mi ih.iicy m priite.lt twntPi&ihHt prt 
rail pin. or' Ihe uadilional Medinre benefit piehaee m'li- .Hie en;h fi.iii the Medicare 
program. JIpwTLTtr. an im oorlanl point is llial .he priraerpal rtlru ben ell La llial '-I plan 
L-ifl'er nrethc redntiitm ine<wi v*- ng fm Meditin; bctwilcs nnj ttw in plan 

premiums. Vend ne to l SlS il.iiii fnr 2007, Lite buy -dcaen nf Medicine cost sharing 
icprcvnled 567 mil nl'SBh m averagy neLoilre'hnirlilv TecMA i nri'llces — -aver Ihiee 

qusrwre <>f tl»t wml dollars A- CMS nnwd. ihe via Kijr-doKumfctti during 

j:--.ik i.iie j -■> ih il 'allowed ir, erlieid eniL-; finr supplemental henefilK.. alloc Jiedni 
additional bcnclils and coil -shy ring bi^r-dawn" (itsoOtl&'KdiiCifincrfl, Aferfitiora 

TA-onpygr lit ih« k-aw shwinfl: hffl-dolwrB get :i pfoponionRl flltoewidnohlie 
mUl plan admin iilrdlxin .me profil. I : nr example, If a pla hid itviilbf in S I DO avadaMi! as 
rebule dnllai-. -u>l llie plan iIbchJkj i j use all Ihe rehale loTedtue t-nst siliann^. I ;, e t-iIiil 1 
tiTeWi shsriiit^(lw'i"'ii 1’« is JiiSS, i f the pkii3#niiiiswai*)ii and prelii 

el aiae enmhiix'd is IS pereeiu nthieli ii a sundzird level n>TndmiMLiLrnLkin and prellf i. In 
oilier wenla. Ihe rrairt ernnoutn aethl kinal benefit — rutlueid Lust sharing — has an 
adniinisTfsim- -Imi)" iissjxia.ret1 wjft ihe ferx-lit. jusi atollief tin a bene El nsl eyes l«ses» 
hearing iiiik.ihitc Inailing riir adn: nianmiLTi and pnsfit. 


His *111-11 1 " ir Krliwalert wlijtl h viiiuld eml irrhavr ibr 1 1 : i ■: 1 1 1 3 ■■ 1 1 . . I Medlenre 
pnsgram pro^-idt all nF ■ lie eitrn bmeFith (.rerlQLtd eml vharinn. reihieeil 
pncriiiiiBis. tTrinCrwiiflik ens! prnit-rlitiirii, Inn: prtif nrjiv vcr'kpes.HnsiBHF 
Ihhysleals, itMicai and v isU-ii fiwwjgr-. dhtise unnetiiiii-iPiL-iii. -rie.i rliil *i> 
ui rri-ntli iKina: oFTentl in Ihe mini pnpulnr eimfiliiiaiul eure M.L plan'.' 
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W^Kiwmii spucilletlly animaierl iheenxi ofhaviriy ihis MeditJus p i-..r.n "i ptu'. <.lr ilw 
!kird-i i:f . ■ i ! lj . i : >. ■ i i . : I bineJifcs Ihar iiuny M.A plnnt- am irfKmny. Jn S1A. chee-inTera siXuatinn 
is ijnc 4jf many plans, iimll and Urge. wxua Ac ewmlry. providing a range nl'inlra 
btneffi&oiid mewing &dnnnieinnii'e«cwlE pAwidwit rtiote (siteilR, Generally. if 
Meilic.irs »ot« m provide a new benefit, such ,ir chu an tenge ofhiLinni! .lie.-,. ir could hi- 
provided in u n-'ay Ihul eupitalixrd it. MedeMii'K lurer sealr as ;i pureliuser mid Ms 
refaiitely ktw aAninisiwcive tana iliKtudii^ llie absence ofpiofii as a comportcm i>1 
kiilH pnsuj, However. private purw rmy he aide io'':mrinpre "ihe pctnickm of exon 
Imimlils ard llien'hy reduti! exists, wilh larger M A plans hat icq! an ailtanti^ewer 
filttflllev plant in tlHir ireuru;l admilirairaiirteosis. 

1 1 MQs it! mnre c nicer* Ihiri tilher plan lypex in prat idiny. ihe Medkire A and B 
Imwlil, us iiiiKalet! hy Ibr dirtcieneu in hitls heln-ecu plan lypev. Hii'AVrtr, HMO 
etwollmart *: hwtHninii d smiilier pwfntlwn of cowl ma eiinyi||t>«ni. Incrwsingly, 
enrollnwnl in M.\ is cconiivg fmin plans with hie-. fnr Medicare Adi sirvioe-sihnl are 
above Medi.-an: FFS Lends. Thus, il is K'O.Mr Mg mure expensive Hit llie program Lo 
provide A-'B beatflisias <w1l at eatm beritftis-.l- rtirouiilt ihe MA pregnant than *i hat beets 
in [he pan T-n ihs ctii-m sh.ii enrpilmeni tu I e-muinue- tn ujrav in area:, juhI nmonu plant 
ivilr- hid-: IhtiL lie Less l 1 1 •_ i l' n l than lbs current ILMO aseragL', li e extra eotsl l>.> Medicare 
ol' providing llie A Id IktwHh ihtOilgh VIA plant hasM>bt laulOrfid mi « Imi tnukiitiiig: III*.' 
qiiikiMin mI ithxi iv llie mny ^ (TkwtI wny of providing extra heim(ilit ip AUiIii ire 
lime I id arms. 

Hswfonl freew folio** "p with me or Murk Mil m . MhIPaC'e EswMixie Director 
fl'.C J Ji ! 1 "in. , l list any isl these issues. Again, we uppeueiule the oppcciumiy bn lestify un 
our Murt li 2WIH repnrl arid apprecHdr llie QiinnnlleL ' s inli resl in our tmtk. 


■niircemly, 

dlenn s-lnekKmli, J. 
Chairman 


o 



